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_Capewell Horse Nails: 


tif THIS 
a CHECKED HEAD 
ee OUR. ; 

sd TRADEMARK 


CAVALRYMEN! 


Make sure that the horse you ride is shod 
with the famous checked head nails—** The 
Capewell,”’ they hold best, drive easiest and are 
absolutely safe. 

Needless trips to blacksmith’s shop waste time 


of man and horse. 
It pays to shoe with a nail which will hold 
under the severest strains in service. 


** The Capewell” has been on the market 
for over 30 years and Is the leading nail cf the 


world. 


She CapewellflorseNa il Co. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 
fb]. S. @avalry Association 


This Department was organized for the purpose 
of procuring for our Members and Subscribers the 
best and latest Military Works at the lowest practic- 
able cost. With this Object in view, arrangements 
have been made to act as the special, general or sole 
agents of certain publishers, and to procure the 
lowest terms possible with others. 


We are in touch with the Service Schools and 
have access to the catalogs of all Military Pub- 
lishers and are thereby prepared to secure any 


Military Book that is in print or to advise as to 
the best books on any special subject of a military 
nature and as to their cost. 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY. 

For the benefit of our Members and Subscribers, the 
U. S. Cavalry Association has arranged to place subscriptions 
for any foreign or domestic periodical. 

Particular attention paid to securing the best terms pos- 
sible en all Military publications. 

As low rates of subscription as those given by any repu- 
table Subscription Agency guaranteed. 


0 


NOTICE! 


We send all books by prepaid express where possible. 
We will not be responsible for books shipped by ordinary mail. 
If the purchaser so desires, books will be forwarded by re- 
gistered mail, for which the fee of ten cents will be charged 
extra. 
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COLONEL BALCK, 


61st Infantry, German Army, 


Authorized Translation 
BY 
WAL Che KRUEGER. 


r 


First Lieut. 23d Infantry, U.S. Army, Instructor Army Service Schools 


6 Oy ER BEE ome & 
INTRODUCTION AND FORMAL TACTICS OF INFANTRY 
An epitome of the interpretation an 1 appli ation of tactical prin le 


Boer War and the Russe-Japanese War. 


SYNOPSIS OF SUBJEC 


zation and Equipme X.—The Attack 


T MATTER: 


tack on an Enemy 


I BLISHE} AND GENI AL. AGENTS* 

U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 
Price: $3.00 postpaid. 

This book is to be used at the Army Service Schcols and should be in the 


library of every officer of the Regular Army and Militia who desires to gain a 


rorking knowledge of Tactics. 


The Edition is limited, therefore get your order in NOW. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Cavalry ‘Tactics 








As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


~> TOG ERE THER<. 


With Many Interesting Facts 


[Important for Cavalry to Know. 


By Captain ALONZO GRAY, Fourteenth Cavalry. 


i: now out [es 


ilitary experts, to be the 


in cloth or paper as de- 
¢ can have the two parts bound 


together when the second part is issued. 


Price, in Cloth, $1.50; Price, in Paper, $1.25, Postpaid. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED bY THE U. $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 





THE RIFLE IN WAR 


By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES Tenth U. S. Infantry. 


Instructor Department of Militar rmy Service Schools 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 333 pages. 
Illustrated by Numerous Cuts and Many Tables. 


Authorized Text Book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid. 


—_ - <a 


NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 


(For Officers of All Arms) 


By CAPTAIN OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR. 
Fifth Field Artillery. 


§ This little book is an expansion and re- 
arrangement of a course of lectures given 
by Captain SPAULDING at the Army Service 
Schools, and has been prepared for publi- 
cation in its present form at the suggestion 
of Major JOHN F. Morrison, General Staff, 
Senior Instructor Department of Military Art. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket..$1.25 





















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
Military Topography. 
A TEXT BOOK ON 
MAP READING, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 


RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS. 


BY 
Captain C. O. SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U. S, Army 


Instructor Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools. 











350 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawnings. Well 
printed in large type and well bound in heavy cloth. 


A practical work that can be readily understood by 
officers and non-commissioned officers who desire to perfect 
themselves in these important subjects. 





Adopted as a Text Book at the Army Service Schools. 





Price $2.00, postage pald 





For sale by the U, S, Cavalry Association, 


CAVALRY IN PEACE AND WAR 
By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 


The Latest Work by that Celebrated 





Authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. Bridges, D. 5. O., Fourth 


Dragoon Guards, with a Preface by General Sir John 


French, G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Authorized Translation. Price $2.25, Postpaid. 


Published by the U. $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 





“HORSES AND KIDING 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON, 


——AUTHOR OF—— 


“Modern Horsemanship,” “Curb Snaffle and Spur,” 


“‘Vice in the Horse,” etc., etc. 


Ilkustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates. ° PRICE, $1.00, postpaid, 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


U. S CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
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MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U, $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 
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Individual and Combined Military Sketching 


By CAPT. EDWIN T. COLE, Sixth U.S. Infantry,j 
~AND< 


Capr EDWARD R. STUART, Corps of Engineers, U. 8. A. 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of making 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 


Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid. 


—>- 


SOLDIER SSCORE BOOK 


U.S. MAGAZINE RIFLE 


Model 1903, Model 1906 Ammunition. 


By CaPT. CHARLES E. STODTER, Ninth U. 8. Cavalry. 
EIGHTH EDITION (REVISED) 


A handy score book of a suitable size for the pocket. 

It has the targets drawn to scale, with vertical lines 
showing the change made by moving the rear sight one or 
more points, and the horizontal lines show the change caused 
by moving the sight up or down. It contains directions for 
use and suggestions and instructions. 


PRICE,'}10c (net.) 3iPostage Paid on,Lots of 100 or More. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





A Study in Troop Leading 
>-oe— AND —-o--<F 
Management of the Sanitary Service in War 
By Major JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff, U.S. A. 
-AND 


Major EDWARD L. MUNSON, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 








This book is intended to illustrate under assumed conditions of battle, 
the leading of troops and the management of a sanitary service coérdinate 
therewith. 

THE REVIEWERS SAY OF IT: 


“It is hoped that every officer will read and study this admirable book.’ 
Journal, Military Service Institute 
“The best Military Educational Work by American Officers that has appeared since 
Wagners’ Organization and Tactics.”’ National Guard Magazine 
“Filled with matter which needs the appreciation of every Military Student.” 
U.S. Infantry Journal 


‘“'The work is altogether unique * “ and admirably fills its mission.” 
Journal of the U.S. Artillery 


“No officer in our Army can afford to be without this book.” The Military Surgeon 
“Contains professional information that is necessary * and can be found nowhere 
else.”’ U.S. Cavalry Journal 
“Should be of great use to all officers.”’ Arms and The Mar 





PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25, Net. 





The Principles of Sanitary Tactics 
EDWARD L. ia aha Medical Corps 


Senior Instructor, Department Care of Troops, Army Service Schools, 
Assistant Commandant, Field Service School for Medical Officers. 





Se 


This book has been officially approved hy the War Department for use 
in the military service. 

It relates exclusively to the tactical direction of sanitary troops in war, 
and is the first work in any language to deal thoroughly with the many phases 
of this important subject. 

It is so planned as to afford line officers a clear understanding of the 
military principles involved in the proper use of a sanitary service which they, 
as commanders of forces in the field, will be called upon to direct. 

Beginning with the consideration of sanitary tactics with the detached 
battalion and squadron, the several sections of the book deal progressively 
with that, with the independent regiment, the reinforced brigade and the 
infantry division. 

The book includes 306 pages, and is illustrated by two maps and twelve 
plates in color. 


Price, $2.00, net. Agent: U.S. Cavalry Assg 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





lust Off the Press 
SECOND EDITION OF— 


Hilitary Map Reading 








§ Capt. €. 0, SHERRILL, Corps Engineers 


Adopted for the use of the Army 
znd Militia. Simplified and enlarged 


-Improved Plates. 





U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent 


Price 90 cents, postpaid. 





Rapid 
Reconnaissance 
Sketching 


BY 
Captain C. 0. SHERRILL, 


Corps Engineers. 


Being Part III of Sherrill’s 
Tupograpbry, bound aud sold 
separately. Designed for the use 
of Officers and 
sioned Officers of the Army and 
Militia. 


Non-commis- 


U.S. Cavalry Association, Agent 
Price $1 25, Postpaid. 
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lay Maneuvers and Tactical Rides 


By Major SAYRE, U.S. ARmy. 


| 


‘eines EDITION. 


Price, 


Regular Troops. 





book will have this appendix. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 





MajorSayre’s Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides. 
The price ($1.50) wiltnot-be-ehanged. 


Revised and Enlarged. 
$1.50 


This work has been in use inthe Army Service Schools during the past 
iree years, and is authorized by the War Department for issue to Militia and 
(Circular No. 64, W. D., October 6, 1910.) 


NOTICE A new appendix, containing thirteen original problems 
5 (six of them on the Gettysburg Map), has been anded to 


All future issues of this 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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A Japanese- English Dictiona 


R 


FOR 

MILITARY TRANSLATORS 

By Lrevrenant GEORGE V. STRONG, SixrH CAvVALry 

541 pages Price $4.00, net. Postage 23 
A DICTIONARY OF 
Common Chinese-Japanese Characte 
By LiguTenaANT GEORGE V. STRONG, SrxtH CAVALR) 
Cloth. i188 pages Price $2.00, net. Postage 12 c 


FOR SALE BY THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 


JUST OUT 
Original Handbook for Riders 


A Complete Guide to 
Modern Horsemanshi; 








By M. C. GRIMSGAARD, K. W. 0., 6. M. E 


Captain of Horse, Royal Norwegian Cava 
Translated by the Author | 


343 Pag’s with 88 Illustrations. Pr 
$4.00 Postpaid. Handsome Binding 





U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India. 


Printed at the * Pioneer’ Press, Allahabad. 


Published Quarterly. Price 10s. 8d. 
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Cavalry Journal? 


QUARTERLY.) 
Under the Direction of 
Maj.-Gen. R.S.S. BADEN-POWELL, C. B. 
Inspector of Cavalry. 
RK. 0.8.1. Whitehall, S. W. Londen. 
Price tts. Gd. per annum. 





of 


Journals. Royal United 
Service Institution. 


Published Monthly under authority 
of the Council 


Whitehall, S. W. London 26s. per annum, 


THE BROAD ARROW 


The Naval and Military Gazette. 
( WEEKLY.) 


Price 30s. 6d. perannum. LONDON. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Edited, Printed and Published at 


° ’ P 
The Royal Engineers’ Journal. , 
Published Monthly by : 


Royal Engineers Institute, Chatham. b 








The Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich Annual Subseription: 15s. paid in Advance ® 
Price 30 Shillings per annum. Price: Is, 6d, Pest Free. rt 
KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE | RIVISTA DI CAVALLERIA’ 
EDITED BY Pr 
CARL nny atinieeis Italian Cavalry Journal. > 
Yearly Mk 20 Quarterly Mk 5 Rome, Italy. > 
Single Copy Mk 2 > 
Subscription {8 lire per year 
VIENNA, - - - AUSTRIA. Q 
; : : > 
She United Service Magazine} BOLET IN " 
With which are incorporated DEL » 
THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE 

and NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL CENTRO NAVA 2 B 

PRICE Two Shillings MONTHLY. 

WILLIAM COWLES & SONS | Ltd.) Buenos Aires. ARGENTINE. 


3 Cockspur St, London, S. W. 





Revista Teenica 


DE 
Infanteria y Caballeria 
INTHLY. 
MADRID. 





Revue de Cavalerie 


MONTHLY. 


Cw Ss we ww 


4 


5 Re des Beaux Arts, PARIS } 


oe 


Subscription in Postal Union 27 fr. 
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JOURNAL oF tH U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION | 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. FIFTY CENTS PER NUMBER. > 
$2.50 PER YEAR. FOREIGN POSTAGE 50c Extra. 
(08 Back Numbers and Bound Volumes For Sale. “3 p 


§ The Journal of the Infantry Association and that of the Cavalry Association kave a club rate of Fa 
$3.50 for the members of either Association. 
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€ Journal of the Military Service 
Institution ce United States 


NEW YORK. 
$3.00 a Year. 


Governor's Island, 
50c. a Copy. 


Army and Navy Register 
(The U.S. Military Gazette) 
Published by 
ARMY AND NAVY PUBLISHING CO., 
Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 


lyr. $3; 6 Mo. $2;3 Mo, $1.25; | Mo, 506. 


Foreign Postage $1.00 per year extra. 





Proceedings of the 


United States Naval Institute. 
Published Quarterly by the Institute. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
$1.00 A Copy. $3.50 a Year. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


United States Artillery. 


Published Under Supervision of the 
School Board of the Artillery School. 


FORT MONROE, VA. 


50 Cents a Copy. $2.50 a Year 





U. S. Infantry Journal. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY BY 


U. S, INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 
50 Cents a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 


The Military Surgeon 


Published Monthly by the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United States. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$3.50 a Year. 35 Cente a Copy. 





|Army and Navy Journal 
Gazette of The Regular and Vo'unteer Forces 


Published Weekly 
Single Copies Fifteen Cents. $6.00 per year 
Club Rate to Members of the Services $3.00 a yr. 


NEW YORK. 


More National Guard News is published in 
The National Guard Magazine 
Than in any other military publication. 


To keep poy 2d on the activity in the Organized 
Militia you must read it. 
Ohio. 


$1.00 per year. Columbus, 
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An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to ARMS AND THE MAN. * 
HORSE SHOWS, POLO and HUNTING The National Milltary Weekly. 
Contains +ketches and Stories upon Shoot- 
4 ing Small and Big Game, Rifle Shooting and 
O3 iL Guar Military Life. Published each Thursday by | 
Arms and the Man Publishing Co. 
$3.00 per annum. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Send for Sample Copy. 389 Fifth Ave., New York. $3.00 @ year. b 
sievabpomelers MILITARY PERIODICALS} 
United Se ttee—tritish........<- ose xly. Subscription £1-10-6 
The C n oe sine Gazette ..s.cs. Sem Mont! ly. si & a ‘S 
The Military Mail—British................. 0. cee Wee ly, si 
Arn i Explosives —British Monthly. ie 
Arr d Navy Cazette—Brit . Weekly. di eis 12-6 
Revue Militarie—Suisse ...............c0. Weekly “6 15 fr. , 
BAM M MM MINIONS! Soo obs decssilncwieacie sas see < Daily mn 32 tr. 
Revue Militaire des Armees Etrar —French .Monthly. ~ Str: 
Spectateur Militaire—French ..............006- Bi-Monthly. 40 fr. 
Revue Militaire Francaise....... .Semi-Monthlu. ch 40 fr. 
Revue de L’Armee Belege................005: Bi-Monthly. 13 fr. 
La Belgique Militaire .............. ..Month!ly. se 12fr.50c 


i“ sania on all Foreign Military. Publications quoted, upen Application. f 
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ENTRANCE TO 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 


Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldiler’s Friend 





WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 

The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 
than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S Army Officers everywhere 
Telephones 126 Fruit, Game, Vegetables 


M. A. WOHLFROM, 
GROCER. 


FORT TRADE SOLICITED. 


406 Shawnee St., Agent for 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. FERNDELL CANNED GOODS 





ESTABLISHED 1893. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 
Solicit Your Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY =* SILVER 
of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 


at WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE. 
404 DELAWARE ST. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


= 
HERMAN WITT 
GROCER 


Fresh fruits and vegetables every day in the year. 


Agent for Richelieu Coffee, Tea, and their entire line of Pure Food Goods 
DAILY DELIVERY TO FORT 


Phones 310 and 276 504 Shawnee St. 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN 
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SUNYSIDE FLORAL CO. 


The largest and most complete floral establishment in the State. 


Cut flowers and blooming plants 
Our Specialties 
Special attention given to decorations and funeral work. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


S.-E. Gor. 5th & Shawnee Sts. Phones 97. 





When in the city, you should visit 


THE CROCKERY, CHINA <° GLASSWARE STORE 


where you will find the best selected stock to be found in this section of the 
country. Rich Haviland China in open stock patterns, Dinner Sets, ete., Cut, 
Pressed and Blown Glass, Lamps, Electroliers and Bric-a-brac, too numerous 
to mention. Being direct Importers, it gives us an advantage others do not 
enjoy in the line. Good goods and low prices for quality should always be 
considered. 


You will find them here, 34 & Delaware Sts., Junction of all car line . 


C.L. KNAPP & CO. 





19 & 21 West 3ist Street, ah PUSHED , 
0 Between Broadway & 5th Ave., a (7 Q & 
NEW YORK \ 


Makers of 
Stardard Regulation Equipments 
and Uniforms 


Pass - " 
yg. NO MOLES 
**¢ oo 

"Rips “an yw 

EULEASES WITH EASE 


HIGHEST AWARD PARIS 1900 


4 Practical, Comfort- 


~sennteespcaioe: lhe la teaal FINEST QUALITIES: 
form Sabre Slings. e ss 
Full Dress Caps Sabres and Knots 

A Fashionable Civil- Service Caps Collar Insignia 
ian Belt to wear without White Caps Rank Devices 
Full Dress Betts Camp Furniture " . } 
Service Belts Equipm't Trunks Made of Rust Proof Steel 
Stetcon Hats Swagger Sticks Wire Each Hanger has 5 hooks 
Price $1.75 Shoulder Knots Corps Badges Ssizes: Wall, Sibley or Hq tent, 

: ; Shoulder Straps Military Jewelry Ea. 36c. 3 for $1.00 

J ost paid Uniform Cloth’g Novelties by Mail postpaid 


Slings. 


Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


Uniforms Altered to conform to the new regulations and promotion changes. 
Correctness in detail guaranteed. 





lial 


1845 1912 


W.& L. E. GURLEY 


TROY, N. ¥., U. S. A. 


Field Instruments for Civil, Military and Hydraulic 
Engineers and Land Surveyors. 


Physical and Scientific Apparatus, Standard Weights and Measures, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


BRANCH FACTORY: No. 315 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Distinction in Merchandising 
Belongs to 


t{mery, Bird, Thayer Company 
. . 7 - 

All stores handle merehandise—many of them kindred lines 
—they advertise in the same mediums, work toward the same 
ends with the same means. The store that wins your impartial 
patronage is the store with a personality—a distinction in 
merchandising. 

Emery, Bird, Thayer believes in progressive merchandising— 
modern methods. 

Emery, Bird, Thayer Company believes in distinction in 
merchandise as well as nethods of exploitation. 

To this end we send buyers. specialists in their lines, to the 
world’s foremost markets. Distinetive merchandise they seek, 
that’s the viral thing about any great store. 

In every branch of this business, be it dress for nan, woman 
or child or furnishings for the home, we strive to attain distine- 
tion in value-giving, in style, in quality, in kinds of merchandise. 

And above all things, we wish to impress upon the minds of 
our patrons that if they should make a purchase in this store and 
upon getting it home, find they have made an error in selection, 
return same at once in salable condition along with the duplicate 
saleschecik: for refund or credit. 

This policy applies to those who shop through the mails as 
well as those who shop in person. In fact we strive to make 
purchasing through the mails analogous to actual shopping in 


our store. Mail orders receive prompt and personal attention. 


Grnny, uv, _—— 


KANSAS CITY, 
The Southwest’s Greatest Store 


Outfitters to every member of the family 
And Furnishers complete of the home. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT CHICKAMAUGA.* 


By CAPTAIN EDWARD L. ANDERSON,* Firry-SECOND OHIO 
VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


| HAVE had the honor of being invited to address you, this 
evening, upon a work of great significance; one which will 
give surprise to those who derive theirideas of the great Battle of 
Chickamauga from tradition and unsupported statements, but 
which will be recognized by those who were participants in the 
engagement as containing much of, if not the whole truth re- 
garding the events of September 19th and 20th ,1803, when the 
Army of the Cumberland and the Confederates under Bragg 
measured swords in one of the fiercest contests of modern times. 
The author of this work, a son of the late Brigadier General 
Gracie, Conferedate Army, assures us that he undertook the 
self-imposed task, without much knowledge of his subject and 
without prejudice, because in his visits to the battlefield, in 
*A paper read before the Ohio Commandery of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States by Captain Anderson who served as Ad- 
jutant General of McCook’s Brigade during this campaign. As will be seen, 
it is a review of alate book by Archibald Gracie which has recently appeared 
under this same title. 


+Author of ‘‘Modern Horsemanship,” ‘‘Curb, Snaffle and Spur,” 
‘* Horses and Riding,”’ etc., ete. 
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memory of his gallant father, he found so many contradictory 
statements from misinformed reporters, and such conflicting 
witnesses in the monuments, that he determined to see how near 


he could bring into harmony the differing credible representa- 


tions, by seeking information on every point from both the 


Federal and Confederate side. 
‘The tribunal to whose decision the truth * is re 


Ll 


, after exhausted and impartial study, is the Official Re- 
ports, which constitute the Court of Last Resort, cited in the 
text herewith, and supplemented by reference to those author- 

tive sources in ‘Notes’ following thereafter, which will be 
found of special interest.”’ page vill.) 

The greater part of the book is given up to discussing the 
five last hour hat in a review 
rk in question, we must pass over the battles of the 19th 

of the 20th, with an account of 


detailed enough only to make as 
“ier eae Itc fr : 
sand their results from noon otf 


ull 


‘tes of fights which then took 


r separated and divided com- 


there was much borrowing of squads, regiments 
ed support at moments of 


"RE eicieee= Payee ane cee am aaa 
T1VaAdeS AS VATIOUS P nts I jure 

° ‘i +1 » se a) 1 b 4 e 

reme importance, the autl >» Truth About Chica 


iga’’ met with ver Each officer naturally 


loyally made the best » record for his troops in the 

stand before al from the field, which reports 

Colonel Gracie assumes were generally intended to be fair and 

uthful, except in the instances where he pillories the offenders 
iS Criticisms. 

One, and not the least of these difficulties in rece meilins the 
conflicting statements into some kind of accord, is the fact that 
upon nearly every important affair the given time differs, often, 
by hours. 

‘‘T have found another check upon the accuracy of my work. 
I have followed out the movements of each corps; then the move- 
ments of each division of each and every corps; and finally, the 
movements of every regiment, battalion, and battery of each 
brigade in every division; and, where the units of organization 
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have dovetailed perfectly, I have obtained, I think, a mathema- 
tical demonstration in many instances of the accuracy of the 
work. After one has accomplished the chimerical task which I 
have suggested, he may claim to know something about the truth 
of this most wonderful battle. 

“In consequence of this work of mine, I claim respect for 
the accuracy of the premises on which my conclusions are based, 
for the truth of which the Official Reports are responsible, and 
with which these conclusions square.’ (page 35.) 

To those who thoughtlessly ask, ‘* Why should not the story 
of the battle, now more or less generally accepted, be permitted 
to rest, or the whole affair allowed to pass into oblivion?’’ it 


should be explained that to juggle with or to suppress historical 


facts is a crime that has a much wider influence for evil than 
is thought to prevail by such weaklings. 

The first chapter of Gracie’s book is given to the ‘‘Elimina- 
tion of False History,’ and here the author undertakes to prove 
by the Official Reports that Chickamauga was not fought by 
Rosecrans for the possession or the holding of the City of 
Chattanooga, but for the destruction of Bragg’s troops and the 
control of a large region occupied by the Confederates. Such 
objects were within the rights of an invading army; but as 
Chattanooga was peacefully taken ten days before September 
19th, and was in a favorable position for defense, as was after- 
wards proved, it was absurd for Rosecrans to assert that the 
battle was fought for its permanent possession, a theory that 
came to his mind later when, after admitting defeat, he claimed 
that the object of his campaign was attained, and that Chicka- 
mauga was a great Federal Victory. 

The fact is that Rosecrans by a series of masterly move- 
ments had forced the Confederates to withdraw from Chatta- 
nooga, and that after this was accomplished he lost his skill, 
and deceived by Bragg’s clever stratagems believed that the 
Confederate forces were flying before him, a disorganized rabble 
seeking safety in flight. 

Rosecrans’ eyes were opened on September 12th, when he 
was confident that Bragg’s army was concentrated about Lafay- 
ette, an easy march from the captured city. Then he hurriedly 
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brought his weary and scattered corps into the unknown recesses 
of a tangled forest to face a brave and prepared foe. 

‘I doubt if there can be found recorded anywhere in the 
history of a great battle, an instance where any army was more 
completely deceived than was the Federal army by the strata- 
gems employed by General Bragg during the four days ending 
September 12th.’”’ (Gracie page 20.) 

For four days the opportunity was given Bragg of attack- 
ing one of Rosecrans’ corps with a much superior force, before it 
could receive aid from either of the others, and the neglect of 
doing so is one of those mysteries that envelope the story of 
Chickamauga; another, no less important in its bearing, is Long- 
street calling a halt on the evening of Septemder 20th, when the 
retreating forces of Thomas, lying at his mercy, were permitted 
to withdraw undisturbed. Of course it will be said, in accord 
with Granger’s afterthought, that Bragg’s army had suffered 
great losses in the battle of two days; but no successful troops 
would have refused to march a few miles, no matter what losses 
had been sustained, if they saw a complete victory before them. 

Uj on the 18th of de] tember Col. Dan McCook was ordered 
with his brigade and the 69th Ohio, to make a reconnaissance 
towards Reed's bridge, on the Chickamauge River, at the north- 
east corner of what afterwards proved to be the battlefield, and 
that he should destroy that structure should he be able to do so 
without bringing on a general engagement. Col. McCook’s com- 
mand arrived at dark within a mile of the bridge, when his 
skirmishers came upon the rear of McNair’s brigade, of Bushrod 
Johnson’s Division, which was passing along a road crossing his 
front. About twenty stragglers were picked up, without creat- 
ing any disturbance, and after, a short time of quiet, the 69th 
Ohio was sent forward and succeeded in firing the bridge, which 
as it was afterwards proved was only scorched. At daylight on 
September 19th, the enemy opened with small arms and artillery 
upon McCooks men who had passed the night lying upon their 
arms, without fires, upon which Colonel McCook, following his 
previous orders, and, a peremptory order having been received 
before any great losses on his part, marched his command back 
toward Rossville. Upon reaching the point where the head of 
his command struck the Lafayette Road, General Brannan was 
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met (Croxton’s brigade in advance), in column without advance 
guards. McCook called out to Brannan that he had a rebel 
brigade penned up in a bend of the river near Jay’s sawmill, 
with the bridge in its rear destroyed. General Thomas reports 
that McCook gave him the same information at Baird’s head- 
quarters. 

Immediately upon the receipt of Colonel McCook’s report 
General Thomas sent Brannan, followed by Baird, eastwardly 
towards Reed’s bridge and the neighboring sawmill with a view 
to capturing the brigade which was penned up in the bend of the 
Chickamauga River. This episode is described at some length 
on account of the very important events which followed it as a 
matter of course. The fact was that the enemy was in great 
force about the points mentioned and towards Alexander’s 
Bridge. The divisions of Brannan and Baird were soon hotly 
engaged and the battle of the 19th of September was begun past 
recall. Besides the divisions of Brannan and Reynolds, General 
Thomas had those of Johnson, Palmer, Van Cleve and Davis, 
long before midday. Croxton of Brannan’s division and Van- 
Derveer of Baird’s, after a number of short contests, had pushed 
their way to within a half a mile of Jay’s sawmill. Baird and 
Brannan maintained the unequal fight for at least two hours 
when Johnson, Palmer and Reynolds came to their assistance. 


All day the battle raged with varying fortunes; sometimes in long 


lines, sometimes by small commands, until before night every 
division in the Army of the Cumberland was represented on 
the fighting front. At dark Johnson’s division alone remained 
in advance at D. C. Reed’s farm where it was fiercely attacked 
and for a time the line gave way, but rallied and held its ground 
after great losses, until the firing ceased; when it, with other 
divisions took positions in a line west of the ground fought over 
and the battle of September 19th ceased. 

As has been stated, in a review of the book in question, 
we are not concerned about the battles of the 19th of September 
and the first half of the 20th, further than to give us an under- 
standable perspective of the whole field for both days. Nor are 
there many points of importance in dispute before the arrival of 
Granger’s Reserve Corps and the withdrawl of the whole of 
Thomas’ command to Rossville. 
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From about noon of Saturday up to eleven o'clock on 
Sunday, Rosecrans’ headquarters were at the Widow Glenn’s 
house on the Crawfish Springs Road. Here late on the night of 
he 19th the Commander of the Army of the Cumberland had a 
consultation with his Corps Commanders regarding the arrange- 
ments of the lines for the next day. With some slight changes 
the plan was adhered to with the following result: 
Sherdian’s division (20 A. C. ) was posted on the extreme 
ht at Widow Glenn’s. Davis (20 A. C.) was placed on Sher- 


his line extending to the south-east corner of Dver’s 


Id. Wood (21 A. C. )was on Davis’ left, and Brannan’s (14 


1Vv1isi0ONn On tne lett oO} Wood reached the Lafayette Road, 
‘an Cleve’s division was in rear of 
a break in the line, as Reynold’s 


1 


f Brannan’s 

m (20 A. 

rder around 

Or 

aie 

named three being 

division; this force being intended to guard the 

Road from Bragg’s formidable masses on his right. 

ger, with Steedman’s division and Dan McCook’s brigade 

of the Reserve Corps, was posted at McAfee’s Church, about 

four miles from Thomas’ left to watch the road from Ringgold, 

and to give aid to, or t ive aid from the main army as 
occasion might demand 

The battle of September 20th opened by an attack upon our 

extreme left against John Beatty’s thin line, which was driven 

back upon Baird’s troops and this attack was repulsed. Stanley 

and the reserves of Johnson and Palmer drove back two Con- 

federate brigades which had passed along the west side of the 

Lafavette Road in an effort to reach the Federal rear. Baird, 

Johnson, Palmer and Reynolds and Negley’s two brigades re- 

pulsed many fierce assaults with steadiness and dertemination. 

The right wing of a Confederate brigade, its left held in check, 

slipped by to Kelly’s field, when it was met and routed by Van 

Derveer and Willich, who always seemed to be on hand when 


wanted. 
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The greater part of Thomas’ left wing was somewhat pro- 
tected by a rude barricade of logs and rails, which aided the 
troops in resisting the terrible fire of the enemy. This slight 
but encouraging defence originated with Hazen, who throughout 
the whole day exhibited such skill, courage and perseverance as 
marked him as one of the most efficient officers in the army. 


Previously to the withdrawl of Wood from the main line Bran- 


nan was fiercely attacked in Poe’s Field, but the enemy was 
driven from his front by an enfilading fire from the divisions of 
Reynolds and Palmer. 

We now come to a very important phase of the battle, one 
that threatened the early defeat and destruction of the whole 
Army of the Cumberland. 

About eleven o'clock Wood's division Was withdrawing, 
under misunderstood orders, to assist Reynolds, who was on 
Brannan’s left where there was the break in the line as described. 

3efore Wood had wholly passed from his position two divisions 
of the enemy broke through the gap; one of these passing north- 
wardly, crumpled up Brannan’s division and all the troops in its 
rear; the other body of the enemy driving the troops of Davis, 
Sheridan and Wilder in a wild rout that bore with them from 
the field the Generals Rosecrans, McCook and Crittenden. The 
gallant Harker having escaped this attack returned with his 
brigade and for a time faced fearful odds, but very shortly these 
ready fighters with Brannan’s men and those of Buell and Sam 
Beatty, a scattered mass, were pursued until a stand could 
be made by Brannan, Harker and fragments of other commands 
upon the heights south of the Snodgrass house. 

General Thomas had nothing to do with posting the first 
line upon Horseshoe Ridge, as is proved by the official report and 
the statements of all concerned. When Brannan, Wood and the 
commands in their rear were driven north from the vicinity of 
the Poe house and Dyer’s field, Brannan’s troops reformed upon 
the westerly point of the Horseshoe Ridge, while Wood posted 
Harker’s brigade upon the easterly hill, in continuation of that 
providentially discovered stronghold; while Stoughton found 
refuge between Harker and Brannan, and the 58th Indiana was 
placed between Connell’s 82nd Indiana and Croxton. The 21st 
Ohio, a splendid regiment of Sirwell’s brigade with 535 men 
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armed for the most part with Colt’s repeating rifles, afterwards 
joined the right of Connell. When General Thomas arrived at 
the Horseshoe Ridge, from one to two o'clock, the line was as 
follows: 21st Ohio; 82nd Indiana; 17th Kentucky; 58th Indi- 
ana, Croxton, under Hays; 13th Ohio, Stoughton; 44th Indi- 
ana, Harker. 

We now employ literally Colonel Gracie’s words: ‘‘Our 
standard of truth, from which we quote, plainly indicates that 
Thomas was the grandest figure of the Federal Army; a mon- 
ument of strength and inspiration to the courage of his soldiers, 
who had rallied in the woods and on heights to which they 
had fled, and where they had been posted under the orders of 
their commanders, Generals Wood, Brannan and John Beatty, 
and Colonels Harker, Stoughton, Hunter and Walker.” 

‘‘Here, from one to one and a half hours, with a force of 
about 1500 fragments under Brannan and of at least 1200 (care- 
fully estimated) of the Iron Brigade of Harker, including the 
125th Ohio, ‘Opdycke’s Tigers,’ and Smith’s four guns and 
eighty-three men of the 4th United States Battery. whilom fugi- 
tives most of them whose courage was restored by the very pres- 
ence of Thomas, the pursuit was checked and the heights main- 
tained against that most formidable instrument of war, Ker- 
shaw’s South Carolina Brigade, fresh from storming the heights 
off{Gettysburg, and from victories on many hard fought fields, 
but none, according to their commander, more heavy than this. 
Kershaw’s Brigade about 1200 in action, with Colonel Oates 
15th Alabama Regiment, were the sole representatives that 
afternoon of ‘Longstreet’s Virginia Army,’ in the assault on 
Chickamauga Heights; yet these men, on the strength of their 
reputation, inspired such terror that their numbers were more 
than quadrupled by the imagination of their opponents. About 
2 o’clockp. M., to Kershaw’s support on his left came Anderson’s 
strong and brave Mississippi Brigade, of Hindman’s Division; 
but still the heights were held, the 21st Ohio Regiment, the 
strongest in the Federal Army, performing yeoman service at this 


juncture with its efficient use of its five-chambered Colt’s 


revolving rifles. 
“Then followed the belated Bushrod Johnson, whose time 
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and energies had been wasted for hours waiting for orders to 
advance his much enduring, hard-fighting Tennesseeans. 
‘This is the crucial moment and the die is cast. The 21st 
Ohio’s thin line at its middle has been thrown back like a gate 
on its hinges, in a vain attempt to finally resist the Confederate 
movement on Brannan’s flank. But fifteen minutes more and 
this rally on the heights would have been of no use, and Thomas’ 
superb courage, famed in story, might never have been a theme 
of grandeur. Grangers’ Reserve Corps, without orders, march- 
an canon, ala Desatx a Marengo, had arrived on the field. 
‘After reporting to General Thomas, General Steedman, of 


ing 
this corps, was ordered to move his division into the three- 
quarter-mile gap between the two wings of the army. The Pre- 
paratory mcvement had been made, but before the final com- 
mand of execution was given, the more immediate danger was 
seen in time. On the command ‘right-face’ Steedman mar- 
ched west in rear of Brannan’s line until the latters’ right was 
reached, when first Whitaker’s Brigade and then Mitchell’s 
were moved by the left flank. The division then charged up the 
heights, General Steedman performing the most conspicuous act 
of personal courage recorded of any general officer on the Fed- 
eral side, leading his men, most of them raw recruits, then for the 
first time in action, and, seizing the flag of the 115th Illinois, 
gained the crest and drove the Confederates down the southern 
slope of Missionary Ridge. 

‘* About the time that Steedman’s Division was thus put in- 
to action, another strong brigade of well-seasoned troops, under 
the command of a Mexican War Veteran, Colonal Van Derveer, 
reported to General Thomas at the Snodgrass House. and were 
immediately placed in the front in one line on the crest, re- 


lieving Brannan’s troops (then almost exhausted), and posted 
next to the 21st Ohio’s left, which still defended this flank en 


Horseshoe Ridge. 

“By this acquisition of 4112 fresh troops under Steedman 
and about 1200 under Van Derveer, who had already rendered 
most creditable and opportune service on the Federal left wing 
and rear, Thomas was now strong in numbers and his whole 
command well supplied with ammunition; for another great ser- 
vice rendered by Steedman was the bringing up of ninety-five 
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thousand extra rounds of ammunition to be distributed among 

Brannan’s and Harker’s men, whose supply was nearly ex- 
hausted.” 

“The aspect of affairs on the heights was now completely 

1 the exultant Federals, who had been a few minutes 

lesperation, were reinforced with strength 

1 courage like men who had won a victory. It was now that 

solved to hold his position and the army on 

He made his preparations for the pur- 

n of ammunition among both wings 

lerate division commanders on the left 

knowledge of the material change 

1 of reinforcements 1n support of the 

on the heights. They now got 

Hindman and Johnson joined the 

with Kershaw’s Brigade for two 

efforts to gain the heights; for 

‘able is the lack of unity of action 

ite generals, due to the absence of 


] } 4 - -~ + 
VY orders Whatever It 


A 


ir Wing commander, General I 


ng- 


1 their inability to find him on this part of the field. 


t, and 1] 

more, questions of rank and precedence arose between 
them, which only General Longstreet’s presence could have set- 
tled, and from 12 o’clock until now they had pulled in opposite 
directions. 

‘ Nothing could exceed the intensity and desperation of 
the successive assaults which now followed, made by these seven 
Confederate brigades in line. Hindman mentions the fact that 
on his ‘extreme left the bayonet was used, and men were also 
killed and wounded with clubbed muskets,’ while Kershaw on 
the right effected a mometary lodgment near the crest, which 
drove the Federal from the sumimt; but the latter rallying all 
their available men, charged upon the South Carolinians whose 
colors were only saved by their bearer, who, after receiving a 
mortal wound, turned and threw the staff backwards over the 


works into the hands of his comrades. 

‘“‘It was up to this time that Thomas, by virtue of his rank, 
used his discretion and held his men on the heights, by the ex- 
ample which he set them and the love which they bore towards 
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him. His antagonist, Longstreet, who for the most part of his 
time until now had stationed himself in the woods in the rear 
of his right division, Stewart’s, at this juncture, first emerged 
therefrom in time to witness from Dyer’s field the last desperate 
assault of Kersaw. Preston's division had at last been ‘pulled 
away from its mooring on the river bank’ and had been ad- 
vanced, with his leading brigade in line facing north, bisected by 
the Lafayette Road, near the Poe house, with his other two 
brigades immediately in rear, also in line. Longstreet now got 
into the action in Dyer’s field with his last division, Preston’s, 
the strongest of all, which he had held in reserve. He still re- 
mained blind to the opportunity which had existed at noon and 
all afternoon, plainly evident to the Federal Generals, Wood, 
Thomas, Hazen and others. Why was it that he did not order 


1 
| 
i 


the whole of Preston’s Division directly forward along the La- 


favette road, with Buckner’s Reserve Artillery and the latter’s 
other divisions, so as to fill the apparent gap of one-half to three- 


quarters of a mile between the Federal wings 


“There was in the same fringe of woods west of the 
Lafayette road, at this point, four other Confederate brigades, 
none of which had moved since noontime. Humphrey's 
Mississippi Brigade, formerly Barksdale’s, which, under orders 
of the wing commander, was anchored at the ‘ Blachsmith Shop’ 
and made no assault in the battle, the men begging in vain to 
join their comrades in the charge; then there were the Texas 
Brigade of General Robertson, Law’s Alabama Brigade, under 
Colonel Sheffield, and the Georgia Brigade under General Ben- 
ning, all three under the command of General Law, comprising 
a part of Hood’s famous division, then located ‘in line perpen- 
dicular to the road, to the left and slightly in advance of Preston 
and close to the burned house (Poe’s).’ Blind to his oppor- 
tunity and ignorant of the weakest point in his adversary’s line 
which appears to have been a continued source of anxiety to 
General Thomas that afternoon, General Longstreet ordered 
only two brigades of Preston’s to Dyer’s field, leaving tine other 
third of the division, Trigg’s brigade, at Brotherton’s, for pro- 
tection against the enemy's cavalry, supposed to be crossing the 
Chickamauga below Lee and Gordon’s Mills, whom Trigg with 
two of his regiments ‘was sent 1!4 miles back to intercept,’ on a 
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perfectly useless reconnaissance, wasting valuable time and 
energy only to discover that the alleged enemy was ‘their own’ 
Confederate General Wheeler’s men. Gracie’s and Kelly’s bri- 
gades were then ordered forward to the relief of Kershaw and 
Anderson in a final and successful effort to gain the Heights of 
Chickamauga, and drive the enemy from his chosen stronghold 
which was made the ‘keypoint’ of the battle, first by the div- 
ision commanders who followed the fugitives into the woods and 
mountains fastness and finally by the action of Longstreet 
himself. 

‘The assault of Gracie and Kelly had begun, preceded by 
‘a deadly fire on the right and right rear of the forces in front of 
Stewart.’ The movement of this artillery, principally com- 


posed of the twenty-four guns of the Reserve Corps Artillery, 


and commanded by Major Samuel C. Williams, was in General 
Buckner’s special charge under General Longstreet’s orders, but 
it was not until Gracie had gained the heights that Longstreet 
ordered Buckner’s advance northward, with a battery of twelve 
guns with Stewart's Division following, Longstreets object being 
not to drive this entering wedge between the two wings, so much 
as an effort to prevent the Federal left wing from reinforcing 
that part of their army which was posted on Horseshoe Ridge. 
Had Longstreet’s orders to accomplish his object been given 
more promptly and more effectually executed, the reinforce- 
ment of Hazen’s Brigade would not so opportunely have arrived 
in support of Harker and Brannan, nor General Hazen been re- 
warded with a major-generalship’s commission for his act, which 
saved both Harker and Brannan from capture or annihilation. 
But it was long before this that General Thomas’ watchful eye 
and attentive ear, of the trained soldier, forewarned him of the 
approaching storm and the danger to what he knew to be the 
weakest point in his army’s position. It was also at this junc- 
ture, about 4:30 p. M., not later, that he received the withdrawal 
order from General Rosecrans. 

‘Heretofore, by reason of his being the ranking general on 
the field of battle, in the absence of any order from the com- 
mander-in-chief, Thomas had, in accordance with his resolve, 
used his power of discretion and maintained Harker’s and Bran- 
nan’s fugutive fragments at their position on the Horseshoe, as- 
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sisted by the 21st Ohio, generously loaned Brannan on his urgent 
request to General Negley, and had saved these men on the 
heights and the whole army from immediate destruction, until 
Steedman’s and Van Derveer’s arrival. 

‘Another crises now ensues. At the actual and relative 
time of Gracie’s advance in magnificent array, as recognized in 
the Official Reports of Federal officers on the Horseshoe and de- 
scribed with much admiration personally to the writer by some 
of them (General Boynton included among the number), General 
Thomas now received Rosecrans’ first dispatch, directed to him- 
self, ordering withdrawl, and as proven by thirty of our wit- 
nesses aganst the testimony of only one to the contrary, the 
evidence in fact being unanimous on the subject, General 
Thomas did not and could not delay one moment his obedience 
to the order, and forthwith dispatched his aid, Captain Barker, 
for Reynolds to make a beginning of the movement. Orders 
were also dispatched to the other left wing division commanders 
for their withdrawl successively. This was a wise move, to 
begin the withdraw] at this quarter, because of more precar- 
ious situation on his left wing, which at this juncture was within 
a few hundred yards of being completely enveloped by the Con- 
federate lines. 

‘“Thomas left the Snodgrass house before Gracie took pos- 
session of the heights, leaving General Granger the only corps 
commander on the battlefield, and by virtue of his rank, in com- 
mand of the troops under Harker and Brannan, as well as his 
own men under Steedman; but Granger’s personal departure 
seems to have been timed by the very first indications of Con- 
federate success in driving Harker from the heights. Thus 
General Thomas ‘quit when orderd and because he was ordered.’ 
Meanwhile the withdrawl of Reynolds had already begun be- 
fore Barker’s arrival with the order. General Reynolds is 


quoted as saying, in his position at the breastworks that his only 


alternative was surrender. When his division reached the La- 
fayette road, General Thomas saw him. Putting himself at the 
head of Reynold’s Division, General Thomas led his army in the 
movement of withdrawl. 

‘‘As before mentioned, the Confederates had nearly en- 
veloped the Federal left wing; the front brigade of a division of 
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ight wing had reached the vicinity of the Kelly house, 
livisions of Baird and Johnson. 
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in the woods more than half the scattered remnants and brought 
them into line again at the extreme left fiank of the army, ready 
before sun down to go into action again Sheridan’s statement 
is that when he reported to General Thomas for action the latter 
replied that his lines were too disorganized and withdrawal was 
necessary.’ There isnoshadow of doubt that Sheridan marched 


to Rossville after the debacle of the morning, and obeying an 


rder sent by Rosecrans from Chattanooga at 5 Pp. M., he fol- 
owed his original intention of moving out upon the Lafayette 
‘oad, reaching a point three miles distant, where he halted on 
inding that it was too late to render assistance. Colonel Gracie 


tates further that General Thomas, directed Sheridan, that; 
‘ad of advancing further ‘the 1500 gathered’ should 
ormed on the Lafaveette road at Cloud house and aid in cover- 
ng the withdrawal to Rossville.”’ (Page 110, Gracie.) Gen- 
ral Davis joined Thomas’ right by way of McFarland’s Gap; 
00 late, however, to take part in the engagement. 
In no part of his history does Colonel Gracie neglect to 
lefend those who he thinks have been unappreciated or un- 
irly criticised, nor does he permit those whom he believes to 
have been negligent of their responsibility to escape his reproof. 
He declares that Negleyv’s withdrawal of the two small regiments 
left him, in charge of the artillery reserve, was timely and judi- 
ious, for the guns might be, and probably would have been 
employed by the enemy against our retreating columns; that 
whole regiments were lost or imperilled by officers who employed 
them to cover the retreat of their own commands; that many 
of those who were doing their whole duty in a courageous and 
faithful mannner were censured and maligned; and all this with- 
uit fear or favor. His readers must judge from the authorities 
he quotes, how impartial he has been in discussing a vast num- 
ber of vexed questions, which up to this time have not been 
olved. 

About an hour after Granger had left McAfee’s Church to 
aid General Thomas with Steedman’s brigade, Colonel Dan Mc- 
Cook, who was during the two days under the direct command 
of Granger and Thomas, and whose every movement met with 
the commendation of both, was ordered to report to Granger 
via the Lafayette road. As the brigade was about to pass the 
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McDonald House, Colonel McCook ordered Captain Edward 
L. Anderson, his adjutant, to hasten forward to announce the ap- 
proach of the command. Driven from the road by the fire of 
small arms and artillery Anderson turned to the right into the 
fields near McDonald’s. Here he was met by Major Joseph 
Fullerton, of Granger’s staff, waiting for McCook. At this 
moment the brigade, which had been marching by the nght 
flank without an advance guard, was driven from the road by 
the artillery of the enemy to the heights behind the McDonald 
House. Fullerton waited to see where McCook would take 
position, while Anderson galloped forward and found General 
Thomas under a large tree near the Snodgrass house. General 
Thomas was perfectly calm, but Granger advancing from near by 
was weeping for the death of his Adjutant Russell, who had been 
killed but a few moments before in stationing Steedman’s troops. 


1 
| 


This was about 2 p.m. Fullerton then arrived, and reported to 


Thomas that McCook’s brigade, which he had noted from some 
s 


was posted on the crest of the ridge, apparently in 
perfect order. General Thomas remarked that “‘it was a happy 
chance, for McCook was just where he wanted him to protect 
our left flank and rear”’ and directed Captain Anderson to go to 
McCook with orders to remain where he was and hold the posi- 
tion. The wisdom of this decision was shown later in a remark- 
able manner, for it proved the rescue of the army, as will after- 
wards appear, and McCooks’ brigade, by offering a threatening 
front in a commanding position and by use of its battery, per- 
formed greater service than it did even in the glorious Atlanta 
Campaign, when out of a brigade averaging about two thousand 
men it lost, at Kenesaw, Peachtree Creek, Jonesboro, and in 
many smaller engagements, three commanders and 1,089 good 
soldiers, killed or wounded. No officer, staff, or other, placed 
McCook upon the crest of Cloud Hill, as every member of the 
command well knew. His troops were simply driven from the 
road, and under the Colonel’s hurried orders sought the crest of 
the hill which so timely and unexpectedly offered itself; the 
movement was unpremeditated, unforseen affair, that was as 
quickly begun as the report of the first gun sounded, and the 
men answered as readily, but in an orderly manner. 
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Rosecrans’ dispatch directing Thomas to withdraw the 
army, and form a defensive line with Crittenden and McCook 
whom the Commander-in-Chief supposed to be somewhere in 
Thomas’ rear, was sent from Chattanooga at 4:15 Pp. M., and was 
received before 5 o’clock as we knew from actual and construct- 
ive time. General Thomas immediately repaired to Kelly’s 
field to hasten the movement. Butasingular state of affairshad 
taken place in the left wing before Thomas’ arrival. For some 
hours previously no word had been received from Thomas, and a 
consultation had taken place between the four division com- 
manders and other officers of rank regarding the condition of 
their commands. This is not described in Gracie’s book, but it 
is too important to pass over. 

“There had been no intimation to the four commanders on 

he left—Baird, Johnson, Palmer and Reynolds—that every- 

thing had not gone well with the right. They could get no mes- 
sage from Thomas for two or three hours. At this’junctire, 
fearing another assault by the Confederates, and supposing that 
Thomas had been cut off from them, Palmer, Johnson and Rey- 
nolds consulted with Baird and proposed that Palmer, as senior 
ranking officer, be placed in command of their four divisions and 
march them off the field. But Baird refused to join them, pre- 
venting this calamity.”” (Chattanooga Campaign, Col. M. H. 
Fitch, Bairds’ Inspector General, Page 111.) 

‘‘About this time it was quiet on our front, and quite a 


number of general officers were congregated discussing the con- 


dition of the fight, among them two Major Generals, Reynolds 
and Palmer; and it was urged that we ought to have a general 
commander for our four divisions. Reynolds, the senior de- 
clined positively to assume it, remarking that it would be only 
assuming a disaster which was certainly impending.” (A Mil- 
itary Narrative, by General W. H. Hazen, page 131.) 

‘The commander of one of the divisions near my own, ap- 
proached me and said I was the ranking officer on the field, and 
that I ought to order a retreat of the divisions on the leftjto 
Chattanooga. At the moment the prospect did appear gloomy, 
and I was inclined to apprehend that matters were as bad as 
he supposed them to be. I told him, however, that if it was true 
that the rebels had defeated our right and center of the army, 
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and captured or killed Rosecrans, Thomas, McCook and Crit- 
tenden, so far as I was concerned they might have every man of 
the four divisions they could take; that we would cut our way 
to Chattanooga; that I would rather be killed, and be d——d, 
than to be d -d by the country for leaving a battlefield under 
such circumstances.’’ Personal Recollections of General John 
M. Palmer, pages 183-184. 

Shortly after this consultation Hazen was given permission 
to take his brigade to look for the right wing. About 5 o’clock 
he came upon Harker’s ‘‘hard pressed brigade,’”’ on the open 
crest about the Snodgrass House, a few hundred yards in rear of 
his original position on the east hill of Horseshoe Ridge, whence 
he had been driven about 5 o’clock by General Archiblald Gracie 
who had gallantly taken possession of the long sought point of 
advantage. Hazen who had skirmished over from Kelly’s field 
with a front of two regiments, together with Harker and a sec- 
tion of the 18th Ohio Battery checked the enemy’s pursuit. 
Here Opdycke, ‘‘the bravest of the brave”? was conspicuous in 
his gallantry and his regiment, the 125 Ohio and the section of 
the 18th Ohio Battery, formed the last fighting line. Steedman 
had fallen back from the main ridge, with Bushrod Johsnon be- 
tween himand the Horseshoe. Brannan exposed on both flanks, 
was the last to leave the crest, retiring in rear of Snodgrass 
House; and by 6 o’clock the enemy had full possession of the 
stronghold so faithfully defended, 

That is to say, the whole of Horseshoe Ridge was 1n pos- 
session of the brigades of Trigg, Kelly and Gracie, the only Fed- 
erals remaining being the three captured regiments, 89th Ohio, 
21st Ohio, and 22d Michigan, and a temporary stand of the 9th 
Indiana, which Gracie alleges had been sent to take possession 
of the middle hill, and that Brannan did this to distract the at- 
tention of the enemy, as was his abandoment of the captured 
regiments, to cover the ‘‘stealthy”’ withdrawal of his troops. 

When about 4:30 p. m., General Thomas reached the 
southern edge of Kelly’s field he found Reynlods already mov- 
ing off in column of fours, while beyond him a compact body of 


the enemy was passing south towards the rear of Baird, Johnson 
and Palmer. General Thomas at once commanded Reynolds 


to form line, face to the rear, and charge on the advancing foe. 
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Turchin now made the charge which should live in history, as 
with wild cheers his brigade fell upon the Confederates and drove 
them more thana mile, uncovering the other three divisions. 
Barnett’s Battery, of Dan McCook’s brigade, aided Turchin 
in this attack and covered his retreat, when Revnolds and his 


troops found ‘‘shelter’’ behind McCook’s brigade. Here were 

also the brigades of Robinson and Willich, and with these 

three commands General Thomas formed the nucleus of that 
| 


front upon the line of hills that permitted the remainder of the 
army to withdraw by way of the ‘Ridge Road,’ to McFarland’s 
Gap and Rossville. 

Had McCook’s brigade not been interrupted in its march to 
the front by an enemy which drove it to “‘the commanding posi- 
tion”’ south of the Cloud House; who can say what would have 
been the fate of the Army of the Cumberland? Had Turchin 
failed to return, the Confederates would have crushed the left 
wing in flank and poured masses 1n rear of the gallant men who 
had held the Horseshoe Ridge. Colonel Gracie remarks (page 
114), “It can not be doubted that this position occupied by 
McCook’s Brigade and Barnett’s Battery was developed into 
one of the most important keys to the safety of the whole Fed- 
eral Army, holding in check cavalry, infantry and artillery 
forces of the Confederate right. For on the Confederate right 
Forrest’s Cavalry and troops of Breckenridge’s and Liddell’s 
Divisions overlaped the Federal left under Baird. Steedman’s 
opportune arrival had pushed aside Forrest’s dismounted cav- 
alry, thus preventing the junction via McFarland’s Gap and the 
two Confederate wings; and nothing but McCooks’ Brigade and 
Barnett’s Battery remained behind after Steedman to guard this 
threatened catastrophe—the surrounding of the Federal Army 
and blocking its withdrawal through the passes to Rossville.’’ 
For these services the brigade was handsomely commended by 
General Thomas. 

‘They also serve who only stand and wait.”’ 

A few more words about the withdrawal of the troops from 
the field. It has been officially reported that no command ex- 
cept the brigade of Colonel Cruft had the good fortune to leave 
Kelly’s field in perfect order. Johnson was fighting at the time 
the order came, but his right was exposed and he had to obey, 
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and reports that he owed the safety of his command to Willich’s 
masterly movements; Baird’s division which had borne much 
of the burden of the two days, owing to its exposed position on 
the extreme left of the line, again suffered severely in killed, 
wounded and prisoners; one of Grose’s regimental afficers on the 
left reported that his command had been crushed, so that Grose 
Palmer and Thomas were forced to recognize that Grose retired 
in ‘“‘some confusion,’? when we know from the reports that the 
36th Indiana and 6th Ohio withdrew in line of battle and turned 
to fight (as many of the men have told the writer); but Cruft 
goes down in history through his various superiors as having 
withdrawn in perfect order. It is evident from his report that 
Cruft, seeing Reynold’s retreat, left the line before the last at- 
tack, which scattered Grose’s left, and he therefore had a mere 
parade in reaching the shelter of the woods. (O. R. 50, page 


1 
33.) There was more or less confusion 1n all the other divisions 


rf 
after Reynolds withdrew. 

After the troops from Kelly’s field were on the road to 
McFarland’s Gap, the heroes of the Horseshoe Ridge were safely 
withdrawn, except three regiments, (21st and 89th Ohio and 
22nd Michigan) which were not notified to retreat and were cap- 
tured, and the 9th Indiana narrowly escaped when it was or- 
dered to make a vain endeavor to regain Hill No, 2. (the middle 
one); and the last shots fired at Chickamauga were between 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry V. N. Boynton’s 35th Ohio and the 
6th Florida. Henry V. N. Boynton was a gallant and efficient 
officer, a medal of honor man, one who distinguished himself on 
many fields. 

Hazen followed the troops through McFarland’s Gap as 
rear guard. Colonel Dan McCook’s Brigade was the last com- 
mand to leave the field of Chickamauga, sending two six-gun 
discharges from Barnett’s Battery, in the spirit of defiance, by 
the personal orders of Granger, characteristic of that erratic 
officer, who appeared on foot about 6 p. mM. An hour earlier 
General Baird suprised McCook by the information that the 
whole army was being withdrawn from the field. At 8’clock 
McCook’s Brigade retired, unmolested to Rossville, reaching its 
bivouac about midnight, or later. (See H. J. Aten’s admirable 
History of the 85th Illinois. ) 
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In February, 1865, the author of this review, on his return 
from the Battle of Nashville, paid a visit to General Scott, in 
company with his uncle, Robert Anderson, a former aide-de- 
camp to the old Chieftan. General Scott was enthusiastic in his 
praise of Themas, and turning to my uncle, said: ‘‘Robert, you 
have always known my opinion of George Thomas. Now I 
wish to say that, in my opinion, the Batlte of Nashville was the 
Had Scott lived 


to know all the mysteries, now revealed, of the Great Battle of 


finest piece of grand tactics of the Civil War. 


Chickamauga, such as the defence of Horseshoe Ridge, of the 
charge personally demanded of Reynold’s Brigade, of the suc- 
cessful withdrawal of the troops in the face of a victorious enemy, 
of the quickly arranged stand at the head of McFarland’s Gap, 
in what words could he have expressed his opinion of the strat- 
egy and tactics of his old favorite, who has proved himself one 
of the greatest captains of modern times. 

Thomas’ genius seemed to render him prescient for he was, 
always present at the critical moment, with a coolness that gave 
him instant, perfect control of his best judgment. 

Truly, as Colonel Gracie remarks: ‘*‘As the leader of the 
Federal Army, in its escape from complete annihilation, he re- 
ceived the crown of glory to which he was entitled. ”’ 

While Colonel Gracie’s book may not give the last word 
about the battle of Chickamauga, it exhibits a concientious and 


laborious effort to harmonize and reconcile the many statements 


regarding this great conflict into a fair and acceptable narra- 


tive, in which it must be admitted he has succeeded most credit- 
ably. He has gone to the Official Reports and to reputable 
witnesses for his facts, and whether or not we accept all his de- 
ductions, we have before us The Truth About Chickamauga as it 
is understood by an impartial observer. 

NotE.—The following named commands and fragments, some of which 
were mere squads, but which did honor to their regiments, fought on Horse- 
shoe and connecting Main Ridge from about 2:30 Pp. M. to 4 P. M., Septem- 
ber 20, 1863. 

Beginning on the right (west); Steedman’s Division, consisting of 
Colonel John G. Mitchell’s and General Walter Whiitaker’s splendid Bri- 
gades, 22d Michigan, 21st Ohio, General Van Deveer’s invincible troops, 
87th Indiana, 58th Indiana, 17th Kentucky, 9th Kentucky, 19th Ohio, 
79th Indiana, 14th Ohio, 4th Kentucky, 10th Kentucky, 13th Ohio, 19th 
Illinois, 18th Ohio, 11th Michigan, 44th Indiana, Harker’s Brigade on the 
extreme left (east). Generals Steedman, Brannan, Wood and John Beatty 
were with their troops, and the divisions of Negley and Van Cleve were 
represented. The 18th Ohio battery, Lieutenant Frank G. Smith, U. S. 
Artillery, was on the line with the Snodgrass House. 





CONFORMATION OF THE HORSE.* 
By GERALD E. GRIFFIN, VETERINARIAN THIRD FIELD ARTILLERY. 


THE HEAD. 


_ head of the ‘horse, viewed in profile, should have 
an appearance of leanness and should exhibit a good 


depth of jaw, for the reason that leanness of the head 1s indic- 


ative of good bone and breeding, whilst depth of jaw in a lean 
head is evidence of good masticative power which is an aid to 
good digestion. 

The muzzle should be velvety in texture with the lips firmly 
closed over the teeth and the nostrils large, and thin around 
their edges. A hanging or penduluos lip points to sluggish dis- 
position, as a rule, whilst a small thick edged nostril is coarse in 
texture and has not sufficient expansion to admit the necessary 
amount of air to the lungs at the fast gaits; moreover, it may 
be observed that horses with small nostrils exhibit small caliber 
of windpipe and defective chest expansion. 

The face should be straight and wide between the eyes, a 
conformation which leads to the assumption that the cavities 
of the head (sinuses) through which much of the inspired air 
passes are roomy. 

The ears should be in proportion to the size of the head and 
when the animal is at attention they should be constantly on 
the alert; ‘‘/op-ears”’ are unsightly and usually bespeak lack of 
energy. 

The head, considered as a whole, should not be out of pro- 
portion to the body, if too large it acts as an exhausting weight 
to the neck and shoulders, especially when the animal is fatigued 
and such a head is a fruitful cause of stumbling; if too small it 
will be found to be narrow between the eyes and ears—a sign of 


*Extracts from lectures to the Line Class of the Army Service Schools, 
1911-12. 





. 
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restricted brain space—and possess small nostrils and shallow 
jaws. A head is said to have a ‘‘ Roman nose’’ when the face is 
convex as it approaches the nostrils and is said to be ‘‘dished”’ 
when it presents a concave face line. <A ‘‘coffin-face’’—coffin 
shape—may be observed on a large, bony head when viewed 


from the front. 
THE EYES. 


To afford a wide field of vision the eyes should be set well 
to the outside of the head, but the eyeballs should be neither too 


prominent nor too deeply set in their sockets. ‘‘Pop-eyed”’ 
; 
I 


10rses are usually shyers while “‘sunken-eyed”’ ones are usually 
dull and stubborn and do not see well to the side and rear with- 
out turning the head. 

THE SPACE BETWEEN THE JAWS. 

The space between the branches of the jaws, the jowl, 
should be large enough to admit the clinched hand so as to 
afford sufficient room for the top of the wind pipe (larynx) and 
to enable the animal to properly flex the head from the poll 
without bending the neck and thus getting “‘ behind the bit.’’ 

The glint of the eve, the set of the ears, the quiver of the 
nostrils, the texture of the muzzle and the distance between the 
eyes and ears are fair indications of the animal’s breeding, dis- 


position and energy when intelligently considered. 


SET ON OF THE HEAD. 

The set on of the head is an important matter in a cavalry 
horse when control is considered. An animal showing thickness 
around the throat and narrow between the jaws almost invari- 
ably pulls herd against the hand, while those having apparent 
thinness and looseness of the throat muscles which give an im- 
pression of lightness when viewed from the side, are usually 
light in hand after training, if this seeming looseness is com- 
bined with plenty of space between the jaws. Such a throat is 
not defective in muscles for when viewed from the saddle it will 
be seen to be strong and firm to the poll. 
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THE NECK. 
An ‘“‘Ewe neck”’ is one shaped like that seen on a shorn 
sheep. Such a neck is unsightly and horses possessing 1t poke 


the nose upward when bitted—‘‘star gazer.” A “‘cock”’ or 


‘swan necked”’ horse is one having the neck set on like that of a 
fowl, such an animal carries the head too high to be trusted in 
riding or driving at a fast gait over rough ground. A ‘‘bullneck”’ 
is a short, thick, strong and rigid one which is a conformation 
not desirable in a saddle horse, although not so objectionable 
in an artillery wheel horse, if the shoulders are sufficiently well 
developed for the collar. ‘Bull necked’’ horses generally 
lean hard on the bits at all gaits and get out of hand readily. 

The line from the poll to the whithers, to which the mane is 
attached—“‘‘ the crest’’—1s often over-developed and when it lops 
over to one side it shows that it gives additional weight for the 
fore-legs to carry, and as these same fore-legs are forced to 
support more than half the weight of the animals’ body and 
usually three-fourths of the weight of the rider they should be 
favored as much as possible when the head and neck are taken 
into consideration. 

Length and reasonable lightness of neck should be looked 
for in saddle horses intended for fast work, for the reason that 
the muscles which lift forward the shoulder lie along it and length 
of muscles, as a rule, means ease and quickmess of movement; 
for artillery horses a strong, fairly short, bulky neck is usually 
regarded as proper as it enables these animals to go vigorously 
into the collar without irritation. It should be remembered, 
however, that a heavy muscled neck gives an impression of 
shortness. 

The necks of all horses should be sufficeintly strong and 
muscular to properly sustain the weight of the head and at the 
same time pull forward the foreleg. The muscularity of the 
neck is made evident when viewed from the saddle, a light look- 
ing neck will often be found to be exceedingly well muscled 
when viewed from this vantage point; whilst a weak neck looks 
thin and lacking in strength. 

The crest should be firm and form a slight curve, with a 
slight dip just in front of the whithers. The lower part of the 
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neck surrounding the windpipe and gullet should be loose but 
firm to the feel. 

In saddle horses the neck should slope nicely into the 
shoulder, as this conformation admits of easy play of the fore- 
hands; but in artillery horses this should be a well developed 
triangular surface extending from the whiters to the point of the 
shoulders and this surface should be heavily muscled to afford 
a seat for the bearing surface of the collar. 

It is erroneous to suppose that because a horse is too big 
and sluggish for cavalry he will do for artillery. If such an 
animal was fitted for artillery in the first place the chances are 
that he would not have been assigned to cavalry, good artillery 


horses being very scarce and expensive. Heavy cavalry un- - 
1 


desirables usually have shoulders unsuited for artillery. 


The forelock and mane is straight and spare in well bred 


horses; a heavy curly mane and forelock 1s considered by horse- 
nen to be indicative of coarse breeding. 
THE BREAST. 

The breast commences at the termination of the lower part 
of the neck and comprises the region included between the 
points of the shoulders and the beginning of the front of the 
forearms. In its central portion is located the breast bone 
which passes between the forearms and terminates on the under 
aspect of the chest on about a line with the points of the elbows. 

The breast should be of medium width and should be well 
and smoothly muscled; if very narrow it points to a narrow flat 
chest which permits the forelegs to approach each other so 
closely that ‘‘interfering’’ or “‘brushing”’ of the ankles with the 
hoofs may take place at the trot 

When the breast is too wide it is usually indicative of too 
much arch and insufficiency of depth to the ribs.—‘‘barrel 
chested’’—and this conformation, which places the forelegs too 
far apart, causes the animal to “‘ paddle’’—throw the hoofs well 
outward—at the trot; such a conformation and such a peculi- 
arity of action detracts from speed and nimbleness and renders 
the saddle motion uncomfortable. Breast and}chest are sep- 


arate regions. 
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THE WITHERS. 

The withers begin to rise from the slight dip at the point 
where the top of the neck ends, attain their maximum height 
between the shoulder blade and then slope gradually into the 
back; this peculiarity of formation being due to the disposit- 
ion of the spines of this region of the spinal column—backbone 

which rapidly increase in length from the first to the third or 
fourth, retain an even length to about the sixth and then grad- 
ually diminishes as they slope into the back. At their extreme 
height they lie close to the skin and are easily injured by undue 
pressure. 

The withers of a riding horse should be of medium height 
and should not be too narrow, too fine or too thick; if too fine 
and high they are usually narrow and the saddle with its tend- 
ency to work forward, due to the slight incline of the muscles 
of the back from loins to shoulders, is apt to cause contusions, 
if no worse, through the medium of the pommel arch of the 
saddle. High, narrow withers afford an excellent opportunity 
for the blanket to slip to the rear with the lay of the hair even 
though the saddle has a tendency to work forward. 

Low, broad withers whilst less objectionable than high, 
narrow ones are apt to be pinched by the front of the side bars 
of the saddle which may also interfere with the play of the upper 


part of the shoulders and this interference with defective withers 


is a fertile source of leg weariness and even lameness in front 
when the full pack is carried on long marches. 
THE BACK. 

The back, which extends from the withers to the loins, 
consists—outwardly at any rate—-of a thick pad of powerful 
muscles extending several inches on each side of the spine, and 
on this muscular pad, which has the upper portion of the ribs 
for a foundation, the whole weight of the saddle, pack and rider 
must rest, the withers and loins being unsuited for sustaining 
much weight. 

The best back for military purposes is a short, strong well 
muscled one showing a level surface from behind the withers to 
the loins; a long back is, as a rule, weak and is generally as- 
ribs and weak loins whilst 


” 


sociated with shallow ‘‘floating 
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short muscular, strong backs accompany powerful loins and 
well “‘ribbed up”’ bodies both of which are indicative of strength 
and ‘“‘bottom.”’ 

A back is termed “‘swayed"’ when it is unusually concaved; 
it is known as “‘roaciied’’ when it has a conformation resembling 
that of a hog’s and is designated as ‘“‘razor’’ when it exhibits 
a sharp edge along the back bone. 

‘“Swaved"’ backs are poor weight carriers, are not well 
muscled and are easily galled; ‘‘roached’’ backs are strong but 
are difficult to saddle properly without tight cinching, whilst 

‘razor’? backs are generally the result of hard service on small 
rations which is responsible for the shrinking of the muscles of 


the back as well as the other regions. 
PHE LOINS. 


The loins extend from about the place where the rear fold 
of the saddle blanket usually lies to a line drawn across the 
points of the hips. 

The office of the loins is to place the weight of the be dy and 
load on the hind quarters to such an extent that the forehand 
may be enabled to move freely upward and forward. They 
should be broad, short and muscular as they assist materially 
in ee cdatas the weight of the head, neck and shoulders at the 
walk, trot and gallop. 

Long, narrow loins are generally weak ones and are easily 
fatigue ‘d. When fatigued they are unable to function properly 

t the fast gaits while under pack conditions, and stumbling in 
front and ‘‘disuniting’’ behind are soon made manifest. 

A horse “‘slack”’ in the loins is an uncertain and poor 


jumper who usually hestitates and flounders at his hurdles. 
Skeletons of long, weak loined horses frequently show one extra 


vertebra in this region of the spinal column. 


THE BODY. 
The body includes the flank, belly and chest and its shape 
is dependent on the spring and depth of the ribs and the length 
of the back and loins. Some horsemen refer to the girth 


around the flanks as ‘‘the barrel.’ 
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THE RIBS. 

The ribs should spring out well from the back bone and 
should show depth from the spine to the breast bone in order 
to afford plenty of room for the lungs and heart; they should 
extend well back to near the point of the hip, such a confor- 
mation being known as ‘“‘well ribbed up” and ‘‘ short coupled.” 

At the termination of the breast bone, underneath the chest 
and about on a line with the point of the elbows—the ‘‘cinch 
place’’—there should be a slight depression due to the upward 
and backward curve of the cartilage of this bone: such a ‘‘cinch 
place’’ affords a good seat for the cinch even with poor backs 
and eliminates the use of the split or corded cinches the strands 
of which are intended to bury themselves in the hair and skin 
and thus prevent slipping forward and backward. 

Horses with poorly arched ribs are known as “‘slab sided.” 

From the “‘cinch place” to the stifle the belly should have a 
very slight upward tendency and should be plump and full in 
outline, depending of course on the animals condition of flesh. 
When it runs up between the legs like a greyhounds it is known 


” 


as “‘washey”’ or ‘‘tucked up’’; if distended and pendulous it is 


termed “pot belly”. A “tucked up” belly is often an evidence 
of weak digestion and poor ‘‘ bottom’ whilst a ‘* pot belly’ spreads 


the riders legs unnecessarily which is unpleasant at any gait. 


The body for military purposes should be ‘‘deep through the 


heart,” should have deep ‘‘floating ribs’’ and should be ‘‘well 
ribbed up.’ Shallow bodies lacking in depth and having bellies 
running up light behind are unable to stand the strain of hard 
field service, whilst ‘‘slab sided’’ bodies are usually narrow, are 
deficient in lung expansion, strong heart action and have the 
front legs so close together that “‘interferring’’ may be expected. 


THE FORE LEG. 

A good shoulder should start from withers of medium 
height and thickness and possess a long, fairly well sloped 
shoulder blade which should be well muscled and smooth in its 
entirety. When the shoulder blade is long and well sloped it 
will be found that the distance from the “‘ point of the shoulder” 
to “‘the point of the elbow’’—the arm—s quite short; the con- 
verse of this is true. Shortness of the arm is a desirable con- 
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formation indicating as it does that the shoulder blade is long 
and sloping. 

The muscles which fill up the space behind the “* point of the 
shoulder”? should be large and powerful as their function is to 
draw backward and upward the leg from the elbow down. 

“Upright shoulders’’ are those in which there is not suffi- 
cient slope; ‘‘short shoulders’’ are those lacking in length. The 
former while fairly well suited for draft purposes, if the collar 
bed is sufficient, lack the necessary spring and elasticity so 
essential in a saddle horse; the latter are deficient in the length 
of muscle so necessary for quick and graceful movement. 

Good shoulders should be well set back on the ribs for if 
they are set forward on the neck, even if otherwise good, they 
permit the weight of the load to be thrown too far to the front 
thus overloading the forehand. 

The forearm should be long and well muscled, and if the 
arm is short, the forearm will be long. When inspected from 
the side it should be broad at the elbow, a conformation that 
shows good attachment for the heavy muscles behind the 
shoulder blade, and its muscles should be well outlined and taper 
gradually to the knee. 

Looked at from the front it should be narrow with bulging 
muscles on the outside and clean and hard on the inside where 
the bone is next the skin. 

The knee should be large broad and flat in front, deep 
from front to rear and the knob of bone at the back should be 


large and prominent. A large knee offers plenty of room for 
the attachment of the strong extension and flexor muscles of the 


cannon. 

When the line of knee deviates backward it is known as 
‘calf knee’’ and when it is decidedly convex in front it is termed 
“over at the knee” or ‘“‘knee sprung.” “Tied in below the knee” 
is a term used to indicate that the measurement across the 
cannon and tendons immediately below the knee is smaller than 
the same measurement taken lower down; such a knee does 
not stand hard usage especially over hurdles with a good weight 
up. 

When the cannon shows good measurement, it is said to 
have ‘‘ plenty of bone,’’ but this measurement includes the ten- 
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dons so that the trem “‘ plenty of bone’’ should mean that there 
is plenty of room for them and that they are well developed. 

“Filled” or ‘‘gummy legs”’ are those that do not show the 
clean straight outline of the ‘‘back tendons.” 

The pastern should be strong and of medium length and 
sloped short. Upright pasterns do not absorb the concussion 
and if the shoulder blade is upright also the animal is said to be 
a‘“‘pounder’’. Long sloping pasterns usually accompany a very 
long, sloping shoulder and while they possess plenty of elasticity 
and are pleasant riding at all gaits neverltheess they are not 


good weight carriers and quickly show fatigue. 


THE FOOT. 

The hoof should be of bright dense, healthy, horn without 
cracks or ridges and it should be in proportion to the size of the 
animal; it should be placed squarely on the ground and should 
not toe in, “pigeon toed,’’ neither should it toe out, ‘‘soldier 
toed.’ Horses that toe in in front usually have a short minc- 
ing trot, while those that toe out in front throw their feet 
well outward at this gait and are known as ‘‘winders,’’ these 
‘“‘winders’’ are uneven in their stride and unsafe at the jumps, 
their take off being clumsy and uncertain. 

In horses that toe out it may be observed that the elbows 
turn in toward the chest. Horses with narrow hoofs are said to 
be ‘‘mule footed’’ those with wide flat hoofs are often designated 
as ‘‘splay footed;’’ both forms are undesirable. 

The sole—ground surface of the hoof—should be well con- 


caved and the frog—horny sole pad—and bars well developed; 


such a ground surface is able to go safely for a long distance if a 
shoe is lost, whilst a sole with small thready frog, and weak bars 


inflection of hoof wall at heels is more subject to bruises and is 
unable to withstand the contact of the road for many miles 
without a shoe. 

The heels should be well developed and should bulge 
slightly while the coronet should be smooth, clean and of an 
oily feel. 

The condition of the hoof is a fair indication of the general 
health of the animal; a clean, healthy looking hoof indicating 
good health of its owner for at least a year previous—the time it 
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takes the average hoof to renew itself—whilst ridges suggest 
attacks of inflamation or disturbances of the digestive tract 


within the same period. 


THR HIND LEG. 

The quarters should be strong and heavily muscled run- 
ning straight from the croup to the root of the tail, if possible, 
although a slightly ‘‘drooping quarter” is not objectionable 
and is charateristic of many excellent Irish hunters. When 
the droop is very prominent it is called *‘ goose rump” and such 

are not strongly enough muscled to propel the body 
1its loads forward without undue fatigue. 

The thigh, from stifle to hock should be long and well 
muscled so that the leg may be placed promptly and securely 


beneath the body when in motion. The bunch of muscles 
found at the lower and outer part of the thigh is often alluded to 
as ‘‘the gasking”’ and the thick, strong tendon running from the 


muscles at the back part and which is attached to the point of 


the hock is known as the “‘hamstring”’ or ‘‘tendon of Achalles.”’ 


A horse lightly muscled between the thighs is known as “‘split- 


up-benina. 

The hock should be large and clean and the point should 
be prominent and well developed; from the point the back 
tendons should drop in a stright line to the fetlocks without 
bulging at the ‘‘curb place”? which is about six inches below and 
in a line with the point. The inside aspect should be deep and 
clean, showing no enlargement over the ‘‘spavin place,” but it 
should exhibit a prominent knob of bone where the thigh bone 
ends. When the hocks lean toward each other they are termed 
‘‘cow hocks,’’ and when they are bent under the body they are 
known as “‘sickle hocks.”’ When the thigh slopes well backward 
and the hoc’ss placed well to the rear, the conformation is desig- 
nated as ‘‘cat hams.’ Large strong hocks afford good attach- 
ment for muscles and are better able to stand the strain and 
weight put on the quarters than light smooth ones. ‘‘Cow 
hocks” are generally weak and their action is defective at all 
gaits; ‘‘sickle hocks’’ generally reach too far under the belly and 
are consequently poor propellers, although if the back tendons 
are large and strong their owners are good at the fences, other 
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things being equal. ‘‘Cat hams’’ give a stilty motion to the 
gait at the trot and with this conformation the animal is very 
apt to become disunited at the leads. 

Considered as a whole the hind legs skould be in proportion 
to the other regions of the frame, they should be well muscled, 
possess good length and depth of quarter with long straight 
dropped thighs and hocks and good, clean well defined tendons. 
When it is remembered that the hind legs are body propellers 


and that they are frequently called upon to endure severe strain 


in maneuvering, galloping, jumping and holding back in the 
wheel it will be realized that good strong hocks are essential to 
continued soundness behind. 

From the hock to the hoof the conformation is essentially 
the same as in the foreleg, except that the hoof is usually smaller 
and narrower and the slope of the pastern greater. 





DAILY DIARY OF EQUITATION WORK AT THE 
MOUNTED SERVICE SCHOOL. 
For THE Montu oF June, 1912 


TRAINING CLASS. 


Schedule June Ist to June 13th—abou! 1% hours per day. 


1. Outside 1 hour: Road work, canter, and *4-mile gallop 
at 20 miles per hour 

Outside 1!5 hours: Put on bit and bridcon, with curb 

chains very slack. Easy road work to eccustom horses 


to the bitting. Light training work. 

In hall 1!5 hours: Testing colt individualiy through all 
the exercise 

In hall }!s hours: Test of training and jumping. Jumps 
S4t. Bn. 

Outside 1 hour: Road work and gallop. 

In hall: Tests on training and stumping. 

Same as Oth. 

Lecture by Senior Instructor instead of usual ride. 

, 13th. Training for graduation ride, 114 hours per day. 
14. Graduation Ride. The ride of this class was intended to 

to show the steps in the training of a charger, taking it 
up from where the Breaking Class left off and contin- 
uing to where the schooled horses took iton. The fol 
lowing exercises were shown briefly but ina clear cut, de 
finite manner; individual circles on forehand half turn 
in reverse, changes of gaits, the halt from each of the 
regulation gaits, and taking each gait from a halt, the 
drill by threes showing turns to right and left, about on 
forehand and on the haunches, haunches right and left, 
two tracks right and left oblique at school trot, the gallop 
in column with change of lead on changing hands; in- 
dividually each rider executes a figure of eight at canter 
with two changes of leads at the canter; in column, the 
halt in line from a gallop, swinging from the track by the 
flank. For the jumping exhibition four jumps were set, 
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two small fences and two bar jumps 3ft. 10 in. The 
rider took the track on the left hand and after the 
second jump changed hands and changed leads and 
took the next two on the right hand. The two larger 
jumps were faced to the main gallery. The colts were 
required to maintain an even canter all the way. 


SCHOOLED CLASS. 


Schedule June Ist to 135th—about 1 hour per day. 

3. In hall 1 hour: Executed the exercises with a good deal 
of collection demanded. Jumped one 3-foot hurdle 
several times. 

4. In hall 1 hour: Review, same as 3d. Outside 1 hour: 
For walk and grazing. 

5-13th. Practiced for the Graduating Ride. After forming 
track, on right hand at the trot, the movements were 
as follows: (a) large circle and spiral; (5) haunches 
in and shoulder in (at slow trot); (c) by left flank, 
backward, forward, slow trot and by right flank; (d) 
with right lead canter, by threes, by right flank, back- 
ward, forward, and with the left lead canter, track to 
the left; (e) on haunches, individual circles; (f) by 
threes by left flank, left oblique, change lead and take 
track to right; (g) counter gallop (canter); (/1) slow 
trot, canter, change hand and change lead in center of 
hall; (1) by trooper on two tracks to center and change, 
change lead again at track; (j) all walk except leader of 
first platoon, individual change of lead; (k) canter with 
distances between threes extended, threes column left 
and form three circles, take track and slow trot at 
head; (/) canter, platoons column left and form circle 
and cross; (#7) three concentric circles, the center and 
outer circles moving on right hand and the inner circle 
on left hand, last three of second platoon execute 
troopers left about at trot, all of first platoon execute 
on haunches troopers right about at trot, then on 
haunches left about at canter, column of twos form 
at trot, class pass out of hall and chang from double 
to simgle (snafflle) bridles. 

After the previous execrises and after the hurdles had 
been placed in the hall, three in number, each 3 ft. 8 in. 
high, two of which were placed on the track (one on the 
right and one on the left) and one in the center of the 
hall on the diagonal, the riders returned one at a time 
at signal and rode once over the course. 
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14. Had Graduating Ride outlined above which reqiured 
about forty minutes, including the time necessary for 
handling the hurdles. 


JUMPER CLASS. 


Schedule June Ist to June 15th. 

1. Inhall: Twice over 4ft. bars and 4 ft. stone wall, rapping 
bar used. 
Outside: Road work. 

3. Inhall: Twice over 4ft. bars, rapping bar used. 

4. Over Magazine Canon course in pairs. 

5. Led on road 1 hour. 

. Road work. 

7. Try out over Liverpool jumps. 

8. Lecture by Senior Instructor. 

10. In hall: Try out over course for final ride. 

11. Try out over the jumps on steeple chase course, one jump 
at a time. 

12and13. Trv out over the indoor course. 

14. Graduating Ride, indoors, over the following course, bars 
4ft., tripple bar 4 ft., railroad crossing 3 ft. 9 in. and 
stone wall 4 ft. 3 in. Also taking three fences 15 feet 
apart with arms folded and without reins. 

Graduation Ride, out of doors: This ride was held at 
the race track over a series of four jumps such as are 
usually found on steeple-chase courses of this country, 
and built according to the specifications, consisting of a 
water jump, a board fence 4 ft. 3 in., a hedge and a 
Liverpool. The riders took the course one at a time 
and rode at a three minute pace or better. These two 
rides were intended to present such obstacles to the 
riders as they would be liable to encounter in mounted 
competitions, whether in the show ring, on the steeple- 
chase course or between the flags of a cross country 
run. 


SECOND TRAINING CLASS. 


Schedule June Ist to June 6th. 

1. In open-air hall, 55 minutes: Work out at will for five 
minutes. Executed circles, abouts, half turns in re- 
verse, haunches right and left, backing, flexions and 
gallopindividually on bothhands. Grazed five minutes. 
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In hall !}4 hour: Worked at will at walk and trot for ten 
minutes. Executed flexions (lateral and direct), circles, 
spirals, serpentines, and changes of direction at will. 
Outside: Rode in woods and jumped logs and small 
rail hurdles; jumped ditches on Republican Flats. 

In hall 1 hour and outside 14 hour: Review, same as 3d. 

Attended exhibition ride given by the Olympic team on 
the race track grounds. 


Turned out to pasture. 


BREAKING CLASS. 


Schedule June Ist to June 14th. 


1. Inhall: Longed, rode at walk, trot and canter. Drill at 
jog trot, canter, change of direction, serpentines. Out- 
side for half hour at walk. 

Same as Ist, and in addition dismounted flexion and train- 
ing with whip. 

4. Outside for road work. 

5,6and7. Same as 4th. 

8-13. Preparation for final ride. 

14. Graduation ride in hall: On the track, moving to the 
front, first at a walk then at a trot; large circles and 
spiral at trot then gallop on large circles; trot, serpen- 
tine, and take gallop on large circle on opposite hand; 
take track at gallop, trot, by flank, walk and halt; all 
work at will for a few minutes at walk and then at 
trot, executing change of direction, abouts and circles 
and riding on straight lines. 





THE NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE SWISS ARMY. 
BY AN OFFICER ABROAD. 


is a army is a living organism in constant process of de- 

4 velopment.” These significant words appeared in 
the message to the Swiss Congress of 1906, recommending cer- 
tain changes in the military organization, and they seem worth 
repeating at this time, when the improvements made by the law 
of 1907 are followed today by further changes of serious import. 

The law passed in 1909 greatly increased the efficiency of 
the army; lengthened the time and made more intensive the 
the instruction of recruits; reduced the age limits of officers 
and resulted in a military force whose fighting value many ex- 
perts from professional armies have publicly attested and which 
very few have ever decried. This law retained the former ar- 
rangement of the forces in four army corps—but from the first, 
a division of opinion on this subject declared itself in Switzer- 
land. The agitation in favor of six strong divisions in prefer- 
ence to four army corps grew in the army and in parliament. 
In 1910 the chief of the General Staff, Sprecher von Sternberg, 
made a speech before a large assembly of officers of the army, 
in which he exposed the princilpes which governed his warm 
advocacy of the divisional organization. 

One paragraph of his address seems worth quoting: ‘‘We 
should be more and more convinced that if some day the honor 
and the independence of our country demand it, it is not by 
remaining on the defensive that we would fulfill our duty, but 
by resolutely undertaking an offensive war. Therefore our 
military organization should be based upon the use which we 
propose to make of our army.”’ 

3: The federal message of June, 1910, contains arguments 
full of information, setting forth the reasons why the changes it 


proposes should be made, and above all why a divisional or- 
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ganization is more effective for Switzerland than the arrange- 
ment heretofore existing, viz: four army corps. 

The following is a very brief analysis of this message, 
touching only upon those points which have special interest 
for us. The whole report in both its military and philosophical 
analysis is well worth reading. 

Before proceeding with the consideration of the question 
of divisions versus army corps, the report touches upon the 
necessity of making the military districts accord with the 
latest census; the creation of mountain troops; the rejuvena- 
tion of the field army, many of whose elements were composed 
of the oldest men of the reserve; relieving the field army of 
certain duties which could readily be fulfilled by less active 
troops; reorganizing the train, and the introduction of mechan- 
ical transportation; the adding of machine guns to the in- 
fantry, and howitzers to the field artillery. 


DIVISIONS AS AGAINST CORPS. 


In adopting the organization in army corps, Switzerland 
which can only form a small number of these units, finds her 
strategical combinations limited by this small number, or else 
is obliged at the very beginning to break up an already con- 
stituted organization. 

On the other hand, the organization into divisions pre- 
sents the additional advantage of being a return to national 
traditions and of being better adapted to the territorial divi- 
sions of the country. Moreover, the adoption of the three 
brigade division brings with it all the benefits of a three unit 
organization, permitting the use of a reserve, without break- 
ing up tactical units. In many cases the combination of the 


principal arms into a mixed brigade furnishes an excellent 


fighting unit and, in time of peace, furnishes a preparatory 
school for forming division commanders as well as for teaching 
the co-operation of the different arms. The practical teach- 
ing of strategy demands means which do not exist in Switzer- 
land; therefore, officers who are already familiar with the 
tactics of a division would have to practice and form their 
strategical faculties by staff rides, the war game, and study of 
history. Moreover, the formation of four army corps staffs 
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in addition to the division staffs constitutes a considerable 
burden. With the divisional organization, on the other hand, 
division staffs are constituted and exercised necessarily in 
peace and maneuvers as well as in war. Two or three com- 
manding generals and staffs, suitable for the command of an 
army composed of two or more divisions, are all, therefore, that 
remain to be formed in time of peace. The organization is 
less top heavy and lends itself to a greater number of combi- 
nations than would be possible in a rigid subdivision of the 
forces into four army corps. 

These considerations lead to the adoption of the division 
organization,—-six strong divisions being organized out of the 
existing army corps. Each division is composed of three 
brigades of infantry of two regiments each, the regiments being 
normally of three battalions; a bicycle company; a group of 
three comapnies of machine guns; a group of two squadrons 
of cavalry; a brigade of two regiments of artillery, each regi- 
ment of six batteries of four guns each; a battalion of two bat- 
teries of four mortars each; a division park of two groups, each 
group composed of an infantry park company and two artillery 
park companies; 1n addition to these, one park company for the 
howitzers; a battalion of engineers of four companies; one 
pontoon train; a telegraph company; six sanitary companies, 
and two subsistence companies. 

The total active infantry is organized into 106 battalions. 
The average strength of the active infantry, in service from 
1899 to 1907, was 113,038. We see, therfore, that each of the 
i06 battalions of active infantry would have over 1,000 men 
or about 270 per company. 

Resides this, there are fifty-six battalions of landwehr, 
instructed and armed and available to re-inforce the divisions 
as additional brigades if necessary, serve as ctape troops, or 
for the cefence of positions prepared in advance, etc.; leaving 
the active army, composed of the youngest men, and the best 
instructed, untrammeled and undiminished for undertaking 
an offensive campaign. 

In both the old and new organization there are twenty- 
four squadrons of ¢lite cavalry. Two squadrons are assigned 
to each division and twelve constitute a brigade at the disposal 
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of the army commander. Besides these, there are twenty-four 
squadrons of landwehr cavalry. 

The artillery consists of seventy-two batteries, twenty- 
four battalions, twelve regiments, six brigades of field artillery 
assigned to the six divisions. There are also four battalions 
of mountain artillery, one assigned to each brigade of mountain 
infantry; six battalions, each of two batteries, of howitzers. 

The ammunition supply is assured by twelve park companies 
for infantry and twenty-four for artillery, each division having a 
park composed of two battalions. There are also four park 
companies for mountain troops, and six for howitzers. 

There are nine ammunition trains for mountain troops 
and eight ration trains for the same. 

The report insists that for a small army the division is not 
only a fighting unit, but a strategic unit; that its organization 
renders 1t independent, not only on the march and in battle, but 
permits its commanding officer to be given authority to com- 
municate directly with the supply and road services as well 
as the recruiting and evacuation service. 

All of the artillery, both field and mountain, is assigned to 
the divisions, in order to teach this arm its role in co-ordination 
with the others, and above all to maneuver along side the in- 
fantry. 

The ammunition supply train is calculated so as to give 
306 rounds per musket, 510 per gun, 304 per howitzer. 

To handle a division of this strength requires a more numer- 
ous staff than for an ordinary division, especially one entering 
into the composition of an army corps. 

Five automobiles are assigned to the headquarters of each 
division. 

The report suggests the importance of a useful division of 
work according to personal aptitudes, and indicates that for 
the instruction of the staff officers of a division, staff rides and 
studies, map exercises, and similar work under the general or 
his chief of staft, are of more value than maneuvers with troops. 

The eight bicycle companies constitute a novelty. One is 


assigned to the headquarters of each division, one to army 


headquarters, and one to the brigade of a cavalry. 
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Company commanders are now given a horse, for the first 
time, and certain other officers as regimental quartermasters, 
surgeons, supply officers, are mounted on bicycles. 

The armed landwehr remains at the strength it has long 
had of 50,000 men, but it is to be reorganized into 212 com- 
panies of 170 men each. Those coming from mountain troops 
will man the mountain fortresses; the other sixteen regiments, 
forming six brigades, will be available for any use considered 
necessary. 

There can be no doubt that this reorganization of the 
Swiss army into divisions, which at this monemt is being 
effected, is the result of profound study during long years by 
competent men, aided by the best advice which Europe could 
afford. It is especially interesting to us, since the Swiss army 
has a strength only slightly superior to the total of all our regu- 
ned, plus all the organized militia, 


lar troops, wherever statio 
or, say, 250,000 men. The erganization decided upon is surpris- 


ingly similar to that presented in our Field Service Regulations 
for a division, viz: three brigades of infantry, two regiments of 
artillery, a battalion of engineers, and auxiliary troops of every 
sort. There seems no doubt that more strategical combina- 
tions can be made with six strong divisions than with four 
weak corps; that it is easier to select and instruct in time of 
peace six division commanders than it is to make efficient four 
corps and commanders and eight division commanders. These 
and many other considerations mentioned in the report of the 
Federal Council, should go a long way towards convincing us, 
if that were necessary, that in rejecting the army corps organi- 
zation for our service the greatest wisdom was shown. 
This new organization goes into effect April 1, 1912. 


T. M. B. 





CAVALRY RAIDS—THEIR VALUE AND HOW MADE.* 


By CAPTAIN C. R. DAY, FIFTH CAVALRY. 


2 en raid owes its importance as a factor in modern war- 

fare to its development in our Civill War. While it 
is true that raids had been made prior to that time yet ‘‘in 
strategical results, in skillful execution and far reaching effects, 
the American raids surpassed all previous operations of the 
kind and have as yet been unequa!ed. ”’ 

Foreign military writers have apparently not placed any 
value on the lessons taught by our raiders, either ignoring them 
altogether or else treating them as possessing little or no merit, 
but instances are not lacking in which foreign armies might 
have made use of such operations and materially bettered their 
situation. 

What influenced our unmilitary people to adopt this 
hitherto practically unknown manner of operating is an inter- 
esting question. Effort will be made to show that it did not 
suddenly spring into existence, but was a gradual and natural 
development due to the conditions of life and experiences of 
our ancestors. 

The early history of our country is a record of struggles 
with Indian tribes and its pages are full of the exploits of small 


parties or bands traveling many miles through deep forests in 


order to fall upon the enemy unaware and wreak the vengence 
peculiar to that time. Our forefathers were not slow in recog- 
nizing the value of this stlye of fighting and quickly adopted it 
as their own and soon were able to beat the Indian at his own 
game. As the conflict between the whites and the Indians 
moved farther to the west, the regular troops began tc take a 
more active part in the contest but the same style of fighting 
continued. 


*Thesis prepared at the Staff College, Army Service Schools, 1911-12. 
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In the Mexican War the American soldiers did not hesi- 
tate to put into practice the principles learned from the In- 
dians. Small bodies cutting loose from all home communica- 
tions and pushing boldly forward for many hundred miles into 
hostile territory, clearly demonstrated the spirit, boldness, 
self-reliance and stamina of the raider. 

In this connection and showing that similar conditions in 


4° 


the lives of people produce similar results, it may be mentioned 
that the Cossacks are the raiders of Europe and the Boers of 
Africa. 

Having seen how the spirit of the raider became broad- 
cast in our land, let us next consider how it happened that he 
was so opportunely equipped for the work, for a man may have 
the heart and stamina of a raider and still lack some of the 
essential qualifications. 

After the Indians had moved out, the white settlers busied 
themselves in cultivating the soil, establishing their social in 
stitutions and settling their private grievances and disputes 
and it is at this point of our development that the horse and 
pistol came into general use, the former being necessary for 
tilling the soil as well as for social and business relations, 
the latter useful for self preservation and in deciding many per- 
sonal differences and points of honor pecuiar to he times. 
Comfort and self interest demanded an expert use of both. 
But it is, of course, to be understood that all sections of our 
country were not equally blessed or cursed with the habits 
referred to above. 

Coming now to the period of our Civil War, we find a pop- 
ulation of natural horesmen, accustomed to the use of fire arms, 
especially the pistol, with a knowledge of warfare inherited 
from the old Indian fighters and a brief experience in the Mexi- 
can War. In fact we have the raider in person ready for the war 
which offered every favorable condition for his kind of warfare. 

During the first years of the Civil War the authorities, 
although constantly demanding the advance of the Union 
Armies, were unwilling or unable to furnish men in sufficient 
numbers to meet the enemy at the front and at the same time 


properly guard the lines of communication and fortunate indeed 


were those commanders whose lines of supply were under the 
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protection of the gun boats. The Southern Raiders operated 
against these long railroad lines in a country thoroughly 
familiar to the men and filled with friendly inhabitants. It is 
to the credit of some of the Union commanders that they re- 
fused to advance under such adverse conditions although they 
thereby incurred the ill will of the administration and possible 
loss of their command. 

The Northern raiders were favored by the fact that a large 
part of the population of the Southern states was friendly and 
that the Southern Confederacy was, as Grierson reported, a 
shell the outer rim of which once passed there was but little 
danger from any force in the interior. But this shell like con- 
dition did not hold for the Northern states, for when Morgan 
made his celebrated raid around Cincinnati approximately 
100,000 home guards were called out to expel the invaders. 
The shell was not hollow but the inside was of a very non-resist- 
ing material. It was the regular troops that did the work. 

Activity in raiding was, as a rule, confined to the side, 
which at the time, was superior in cavalry. Such superiority 
seems to be necessary before attempting this kind of operation 
and is the probable reason why the Japanese Cavalry failed to 
raid the long line of communications in rear of the retreating 
Russian Army in the recent war in Manchuria. 

The great prominence given to the raids in the Civil War 
is not entirely due to the raiders. Their efforts have been ably 
seconded by our historians who have attached the term raid 
to a numerous and diverse class of operations among which 
may be mentioned Early’s effort to capture Washington in 
1864, Jackson’s movement to the rear of Pope’s army, Wilson’s 
operations in Alabama in the spring of 1865. 

The following quotation, bearing on this broad use of the 
word raid is from an article by Major Elliot on Sheridan’s 
raid against Richmond. The Major was one of the partici- 
pants in that raid. ‘‘There is considerable difference to be 
observed between expeditions of this character and the dashes 
by cavalry into the enemy’s country constituting the raids 
proper.”’ In the latter ‘‘a small body of horesmen would travel 


at great speed, avoiding any encounter with the enemy in 
force, deceiving and deluging him by feints and doing all the 
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damage possible to railroads and other property, then retreat- 
ing as rapidly, dexteriously evading pursuit and scarcely per- 
mitting any rest for horses or men until they were safe behind 
the shelter of their (own) lines.”’ 

In Sheridan’s raid the column of march was about thirteen 
miles long, the gait usually a walk, the distance traveled from 
fifteen to twenty-five miles per day and the object of the ex- 
pedition was to draw the Confederate Cavalry in pursuit and 
as Major Elliott justly remarked there is considerable differ- 
ence between such a movement and the one which he describes 
as a raid proper. 

Differing from the two classes of raids just referred to, 
but to a certain extent resembling each, are some of the raids 
of the Confederate partisan cavalry which under such leaders 
as Morgan and Forrest more than once paralyzed the advance 
of the Union armies. The following condensed account of 
one of Morgan’s raids will illustrate the difference. In July 
1862 he made an expedition which has been designated ‘‘The 
First Raid into the Blue Grass Region of Kentucky.’’ He 
reported the result as follows: ‘“‘I left Knoxville on the 4th 
day of this month with about 900 men and returned to Liv- 
with nearly 1,200, having been absent just 


1 
ingston on the 28th 
twenty-four days, during which time I have traveled over 1,000 


miles, captured seventeen towns, destroyed all the government 
supplies and arms stored in them, dispersed about 1,500 home 
guards and paroled nearly 1,200 regular troops. I lost in 
killed, wounded and missing of the number that I carried into 
Kentucky about 90.” 

As to the manner of operating in central Kentucky, Gen- 
eral Duke stated as follows: ‘‘It was now deemed good policy 
to march more slowly, obtaining perfectly accurate information 


and increase the confusion already prevailing by threatening 
all points of importance. This policy was not a hazardous one, 
under the circumstances, for although forces surrounding the 
point where we now were, were each superior to our own, yet 
by getting between them and preventing their concentration 
and industriously creating the impression to which the people 
were at any rate disposed, that our force was 4,000 or 5,000 
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strong, Morgan had demoralized them and they were afarid 
to come out and meet him.” 

By means of such ruses he maintained his position in the 
midst of his enemies for two days meanwhile recruiting and 
supplying his command, 200 of whom started on this raid 
without arms. 

The effect on the enemy is illustrated by the following tele- 
grams: General Boyle to the President: ‘“‘Send me troops 
or Kentucky is lost;’’ Lincoln to Halleck: ‘‘They are having 
a stampede in Kentucky, please look to it.” 

From what has just been said, it would seem that many of 
the raids of the Civil War resemble each other in name only 
and that they permit of division into distinct classes but a 
closer study will show that all such movements possessed cer- 
tain elements in common and this enables us to arrive at the 
accepted military meaning of the word which is submitted to 
be the following: A raid is a strategical offensive movement 
of an independent command without lines of communication 
or supply. 

As a matter of fact we know that the above definition is 
not the generally accepted view of the present day for it con- 


tains no limitations as to secrecy, fast marching or avoidance 


of general combat. 

According to our Cavalry Drill Regulations: ‘Raids 
are isolated, independent cavalry operations, conducted with 
secrecy, by rapid marches, usually avoiding general engage- 
ments’ and the objects of such expeditions are : ‘To harrass 
and weaken the enemy by drawing off in pursuit his cavalry or 
other troops, or by causing him to guard a great number of 
points; to threaten, interrupt or destroy his communications; 
to destroy his depots and source of supplies; to gain informa- 
tion; to cause alarm in the enemy’s country, or create a senti- 
ment unfavorable to the prosecution of the war; to interfere 
with the mobilization of the enemy’s forces at the beginning of 
a campaign; to effect the release of prisoners.” 

The absolute value of any raid cannot be determined. 
It is an easy matter to figure up the total of supplies destroyed, 
men and animals captured and killed, but there are other ele- 
ments whose value can only be guessed at, but these are equal 
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if not greater than those enumerated. The moral effect, the 
confidence which a successful raid inspires in the ability of their 
leaders, the depressing effect on the enemy, the worry caused 
the opposing commander, are some of the things that can only 
be estimated. But the value of a raid is not absolutely de- 
pendent upon its success. The two terms are not synonomous. 
The commander of a raiding force is responsible for its success, 
the commander of the army for its value. 

On April 17, 1863, Grierson, with 1,700 cavalry, left La 
Grange, Tennessee and reached Baton Rouge on the 2d of the 
following month, having marched more than 500 miles in 
hostile territory, passing in rear of the Confederate Army, 
destroying the railroad at several points and burning consider- 
able quantities of supplies. The great value of this raid was 
that it distracted the attention of the Confederate commander 
and caused him to scatter his forces in an attempt to intercept 
the invaders at a time when he should have given his whole 
attention to the operations of the Union Army. 

Sheridan’s Trevilian raid has generally been accounted a 
failure. ‘‘a useless expenditure of horse flesh,’’ and while such 


might appear to be the case judging from what was actually 


accomplished still the movement was of great value to Grant in 
the secret transfer of his army to the South side of the James as 
it freed him from the observation of a large part of the Confed- 
erate cavalry. 

Stuart’s Chambersburg raid took place shortly after the 
battle of Antietam. The raiders captured the town and a few 
horses and got safely back but he, Stuart, ‘‘ought to have lost 
his whole command In this operation the reward was out 
of all proportion to the risk run. It is hard to see what benefit, 
if any, was gained and it requires little imagination to picture 
the effect that the capture of the flower of Lee’s cavalry would 
have had at that time. 

In December, 1862, Grant was preparing a movement 
against Vicksburg. <A single line of railroad connected his 
base, Columbus, Kentucky, more than 200 miles distant, a 
secondary base being at Holly Springs. Just as he was about 
to move, Forrest raided and interrupted his line of communica- 
cation and Van Dorn raided and destroyed his base at Holly 


” 
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Springs. Thus his advance was not only paralyzed but he was 


compelled to put his army on short rations and fall back to 
Memphis. Meanwhile, Sherman ignorant of what had hap- 
pened proceeded to carry out his part of the plan and suffered 
a heavy repulse. This is one case in which the raid decided a 
campaign, a battle could have done no more. 

During the same month, Bragg at Murfreesboro was put- 
ting his army into winter quarters and believing the fighting 
over until the following spring dispatched Morgan and Forrest 
on raiding expeditions, Morgan into Kentucky and Forrest as 
just stated above, when unfortunately for him Rosecrans de- 
cided to advance. The battle which followed was fiercely con- 
tested and for some time the result hung in the balance, in fact 
it might be said that victory was practically in the hands of 
the Confederates but they lacked the increment necessary to 
throw the scale. Is it too much to say that had Morgan been 
present with his command, which he claimed was the finest 
cavalry division in the South, the additional weight would have 
secured the victory’ His raid was a great successs, he accom- 
plished wonders, but his power was wasted on secondary ob- 
jects and on his return Murfreesboro no longer belonged to 
the South. 

On October the 2d, 1863, Wheeler raided and destroyed 
Rosecran’s great wagon train of 500 wagons which were en route 
with supplies for the Union Army at Chattanooga. 

The foregoing represents the results of a few of the raids 
of our Civil War. Such operations naturally favor a nation 
which is fighting on the defensive as they not only threaten the 
existence of the enemy’s army but also compel him to make 
many detachments which cannot be used in the decisive battles 
at the front. They are one of the chief causes why ‘‘attacking 
armies melt away like fresh snow in the spring time.” 

The operations previously referred to were voluntarily 
made according to prearranged schemes or plans but the move- 
ments of cavalry and the fortunes of war frequently place 
mounted troops in positions where a dash for safety across the 
enemy’s lines of communication is the only alternative to 
surrender. Such was the position of Davis’ cavalry when it 
escaped from Harper’s Ferry and captured Longstreet’s ord- 
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nance train. Bazaine’s 15,000 cavalry remained to be sur- 
rounded in Metz and neglected the excellent opportunity for 
raiding the German lines of communication. Stuart’s cavalry 
being sent to make a forced reconnaissance in order to locate 
the right flank of McClellan’s army penetrated so far in rear 
of the enemy’s position, that its commander considered it safer 
to go on than to turn back. 

Before attempting to describe how a raid should be made, 
one should first study the guiding principles of the great leaders 
of this class of operations and the following are given as some 
of those that were founded on experience and stood the test of 
war: 

The leader must be a man of quick decision with nerve to 

his judgment, able to promptly and accurately estimate 

1 as well as the advantages or disadvant- 

‘must be a natural leader of men. The 

- selected, well disciplined and capable 

tigue. The march should be on one 

are considered necessary. 

uid ice, the forage 

nd the horse supply of the country 1n- 
raid is contemplated as well as its 


+ 


ade known to no one except the com 

-, until the force is well on its way. 
Information is of vital importance and on a long raid scouts 
pies should be sent ahead to collect information and guide 


Lit 


the column. According to Steele, ‘‘it may be laid down as a 


Tu 


in order to achieve success must be made in a country whose 


le that a cavalry raid covering many miles of country 
inhabitants are friendly. 

Every possible ruse should be employed to deceive the 
enemy as to the ol jective or mission of the raiding force and 
its numbers. Some artillery should accompany a_ raiding 
column, the number of guns being in proportion to the size of 
the command. On long raids the mental and physical strain 
frequently pases the limit of endurance, necessitating the most 
strenuous exertions to keep the men and even officers from 
leaving the column. In Grierson’s raid one of his officers after 
safely performing a most dangerous detached operation for the 
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purpose of deceiving the enemy, became insane soon after re- 
joining, due to the great mental as well as the physical strain to 
which he was subjected. A command that is worn out phy- 
sically is easily demoralized and for that reason alone a fight 
should always be avoided in the latter stages of a raid, not to 
mention the additional reason that the enemy is concentrating 
and endeavoring to cut off the invaders. 

The command should, and usually does, live off the country 
and this necessitates dispersion. Men will not go hungry if 
there is a chance to get something to eat in the nearby houses 
and while looking for food it is only a step to look for whisky, 
which is universally recognized as the medicine par excellence 
for a tired out man. 

But if a raid is hard on men it is simply death on horses 
and after every hard raid there must be a period of rest and re- 
outfitting, and any commander who orders such an expedition 
should bear this fact in mind. 

A raiding force should always be liberal in granting paroles, 
and let the fact be known to the enemy. The opportunity of 
visiting home and mother offers peculiar inducements to many 
soldiers to surrender rather than fight. 

The present theory of war comtenplates vigorous and 
continuous action. A campaign once begun is pushed to the 
decision. In such a case there can be little room for detached 
action and the place for cavalry will be the army. Raiding 
under such circumstances will be the exception. But this 
theory presupposes two armies in existence which unfortunately 
might not be the case with us if we were at war with one or 
more strong military nations. It may be a question then of 
having to surrender a certain amount of territory with the hope 
of recovering it later. If such should be the case then the raid 
might materially assist in delaying an advance into the in- 
terior. Modern improvements have put the raider at a disad- 
vantage and if we may believe our aviation friends the raid 
may no longer be necessary for when the great birds of the air 
begin to circle over armies, cities and railroad bridges and drop 
at will tons of dynamite, it will be time for man to harken back 
to his ancestors and look for a cave. The wireless telegraph 
will make it difficult for the raider to out travel the infor- 
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mation of his advance. The automobile and motor cycle can 
now be used to carry infantry to guard fords and mountain 
passes in order to cut off raiding parties, but the raider has 
usually had to take desperate chances and he will have to do 
so in the future. Besides the elements may come to his assis- 


tance—it always rains when battles are being fought. 


The large size of armies of the present day also hinders the 


raiding of their lines of communication for the reason that 
such armies usually cover a broad front and as the raid 1s gen 
erally started from a point well out on the flank it is evident 
that before reaching the main lines of supply the distance 


1 
| 


traveled will be considerable and the point at which it is in- 
tended to strike is necessarily well in rear. The broad front 
of the Japanese army made it almost impossible for the Russians 


lroad line behind it, but had the Japanese 


raid the short rat 


advanced further north the Russian Cossacks would have had 
tter chance to demonstrate their ability as raiders. 

Let us suppose that a raid is contemplated under present 
conditions, what would be the ordinary method of procedure 
and the composition of the force. 

The proposition is first carefully considered by the General 
commanding who particularly estimates the value to be gained 
as well the risk to be encountered; the effect that the absence 
of the cavalry will have on his command; the length of its ab- 
sence and its condition on return. If he believes the reward 
justifies the risk, he will give instructions to the commander of 
the raiding force, giving him all the information available and 
designating what it is desired to accomplish, being careful to 
designate one or more minor objects in case it is found to be 
impossible to carry out the main mission. This in order that 
the movement may not have the appearance of being a total 
failure. It is hardly necessary to say that secrecy at this stage 
is imperative. 

The size of the force must be in proportion to the expected 
resistance. The larger the force the stronger its offensive 
power and the quicker and more effectively can it carry out 
the work assigned, but a large force cannot move as rapidly or 
as secretly as a small one. The number must therefore be a 
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compromise and should never be more than absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Artillery as a rule accompanies such an expedition, the 
number of guns being in proportion to the size of the command, 
and would probably vary between a battalion and a battery. 
All carriages should be double teamed. Mountain artillery 
might in some cases be preferable to horse artillery. 

The best organizations are selected and the men are ex- 
amined by the doctors and the animals by the veterinarians 
and only the physically fit are taken. 

Ammunition and rations are carried on the saddle, if the 
country is barren of supplies a pack train is taken. 

A certain amount of high explosives should constitute part 
of the equipment of every raiding force. 

The command would also be accompanied by a small sani- 
tary personnel, one or two expert telegraphers and probably a 
wireless section. 

The route followed should be the one that offers best con- 
cealment, consistent with a rapid advance. These two re- 
quirements naturally conflict and as a rule the first few marches 
should be made for concealment even at the expense of distance. 

The march should be in one column with only such de- 
tachments as are necessary to gain information and deceive 
the enemy. 

Night marches should be the rule and when danger is most 
imminent the command should be in the saddle before day break. 

The knowledge of the country will necessarily depend on 


the conditions but in any case it should be made as thorough as 


circumstances will permit and no effort should be spared to 
obtain trusted guides and to find out the location and strength 
of the enemy. 

The rate of march will depend on the distance, the roads 
and chiefly on the horse supply of the country invaded. 

Combat should in general be avoided, the commander 
must always bear in mind that success depends on secrecy and 
rapidity of movement and should he delay to pick up scattered 
detachemnts of the enemy he will find the road blocked to his 
main objective. 
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Every possible ruse should be employed to draw the enemys 
attention from the point of attack and cause him to disperse 
his forces. 

If practicable a different route is taken for the return. 

Finally, it may be said, that each particular raid will pre- 
sent a distinct problem, that the course which appears to be 
most dangerous will as often as not prove to be safest. Suc- 
cess depends upon the good judgment, nerve and luck of the 


leader. 














THE RELATION OF PROMOTION TO ORGANIZATION. 
By CAPTAIN GEO. VAN HORN MOSLEY, GENERAL STAFF. 


geen permit me to correct the impression conveyed on 
page 172 of the July, 1912, issue of the CAVALRY JOURNAL 
where you state that: 

We have been told that the committee of the general staff that has been 
working on a reorganization scheme for the army was about to submit 
its report and that the same would soon be laid before Congress. Rumor 
has it that this long delay in submitting this report has been caused by a 
failure to reach an agreement as to how the resulting promotion that would 
follow the reorganization should be apportioned. If such is the case or in 
any case, the adoption of this principle of one list for promotion would have 
settled that question and have paved the way for a fair and free discussion 
of any reorganization scheme upon its own merit. 


The committee of the General Staff which was directed 
to draw up the reorganization plan realized at the very outset 
that little could be accomplished until the questions of pro- 
motion involved were separated from the questions of organ- 
ization. 

Over a year ago a committee of the General Staff was 
ordered to investigate the advisability of putting all line officers 
of mobile troops on one list for promotion. The members of 
this committee were generally in full accord with the idea, but 
the practical application of the straight one list principle was 
found to present difficulties impossible to overcome with justice 
to all concerned. The reorganization committee, therefore, 
sought a modification of the straight one list plan which could 
be applied practically. 

Inclosed is a copy of that part of the committee’s report 
which deals with the relation of promotion to organization. 
It was accepted very soon after the committee began its labors. 
At no time during the work of the committee has the question 
of promotion affected in the slightest degree, the recommenda- 
tions made or the decisions arrived at. 
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During one of the recent hearings which the Secretary of 


War held on this report, this question of promotion was thor- 


iscussed and the proposition submitted by the com- 


‘as not seriously questioned. 

The statement made by a member of the committee at 
hearing is important as bearing directly on this subject. 
erefore quote it in part: 

The proposed policy outlined in Chapter No. 7 is recommended in order 
to separate questions of promotion from questions of oragnization. In fact, 
the committee believe that there is little hope of arriving at a sound solution 
of the many questions of organization which now confront us, without sepa- 
rating the question of promotion from the question of organization. 

In this report the committee has attempted to do the best it could with 
the organzations now in the military establishment, indicating where defi- 
ciencies exist, so that when Congress might be ready to legislate for the army 
it could make its legislation fit into a definite plan. Thus, it will be seen 
when we have completed our review of this report, that we have outlined a 
building policy covering a term of years. 

It is unfortunate that conflicting interests between the different arms 
have in the past, brought conflicting evidence before Congress as to the merits 


of proposed legislation for an increase of parts of the army. Even some 


General Staff officers find it almost impossible to view questions in their 
broadest sense if the arm to which they belong is in any way affected. If 
the policy recommended in this report should be incorporated into law, the 
officers of the Infantry, Cavalry and Field Artillery would have their interests 
united, for any legislation aiding one of these arms would aid the others in 
proportion. 

Some reorganization schemes that have been proposed in the past have 
granted a slice of promotion to every arm and corps. While a few officers 
in the army might favor such plans, they are generally unsound tactically 
and it is believed they would receive very little serious consideration in the 
hands of the military committees. 

There are a number of indirsct advantages in the promotion plan here 
propos d. 

It partially solves the question of relative promotion in the three arms. 

It will give the Government an opportunity to educate officers in the 
three arms which have to fight side by side. 

After such a policy has been in force some time, we would have officers 

have had actual service in two or more arms. Eventually, General 

‘an be selected from field officers who understand the tactical hand- 
ling of each of the three arms, and the three arms combined. 

Foreign governments realize the necessity of training officers in the 
tactical employment of each of the three arms, and they assign selected officers 
to other arms_than their own in order that they may receive this training. 

It has been stated that this policy would not work practically for an 
increase in the regular army at the outbreak of war. Deficiencies in the mili- 
tary establishment at such a time should be made good by the organization 
of volunteer units,’ under such a bill as the Dupont bill. It must be remem- 
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bered also that after this policy had been in effect several years we would 
have a number of officers who would have had actual service in at least two 
arms, so that new organizations of any arm could be organized in the regular 
army and the more important positions of command be filled by officers who 
had had actual service in the particular arm being increased. Such a new 
organization would not be available for service at the front in less than four 
to six months, in which time the commissioned personnel would have ad- 
justed themselves to their duties. 


There is no use of talking about drafting reorganization bills 
until all minds are agreed upon some of the broad fundamental 
principles of organization. Much good will eventually come 
from the discussions which have taken place during the winter in 
Congress and in the Military Committees, for the military 
needs of the country are now more clearly and more generally 
understood. <All concerned are working for efficiency, but 
unfortunately there has been conflicting views as to just what 
is necessary to secure it, and just what should be done to put 
our whole military establishment, both regulars and _ citizen 

oldiery, on a proper line of development so that both forces 
may be able to meet the many national duties which they may 
be called upon to perform. Many of these questions have 
been cleared up, and a better understanding of the subjects 
involved now exists, and there is every hope for the future. But 
professional officers must remember that sacrifices may be re- 
quired in peace as well as on the battlefield, and all concerned 
must stand ready to yield when the interests of the whole 


army are at stake. Only in this way can Congress be informed 


of exact conditions and needs in the army, and thus be able to 
act intelligently on matters of military legislation. 


PARTIAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


The orgainzation of the army should be determined by 
strategical, political, and economic considerations, with the 
sole view of serving the public interest. In the past, however, 
questions of relative promotion have largely influenced the 
result. Proper promotion of the officers is essential in any 
military system, and parity of promotion under similar condi- 
tions is necessary if we are to have an effective force. Human 
nature is such that all officers desire their share of promotion. 
The result has been, however, that these questious of relative 
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promotion have affected the proper consideration of all ques- 
tions of organization. If an effort is made to secure an increase 
deemed necessary in any one arm, officers of the other arms are 
liable to oppose it unless by other increases, perhaps necessary 
and perhaps not, a parity of promotion is received. While, 
therefore, the question of promotion and rank is one that all 
officers are rightly interested in, it has interfered, and will con- 
tinue to interfere, with any scientific and economical reorgani- 
zation plans. It is therefore, considered an absolutely neces- 
sary preliminary to any reorganization of the mobile army to 
place promotion on an equitable basis independent of organi- 
zation. 

In order to accomplish this result in the simplest and most 
equitable manner, and with a minimum disturbance of existing 
conditions, it is suggested that the following rules governing 
rank and promotion should be incorporated in the military law 
of the United States 

1. Rank and command in any grade of the army below 
that of brigadier general shall be determined by length of con- 
tinuous commissioned service as an officer of the Regular Army. 
The date of commencement of continuous service shall be 


a 


known as the ‘‘date of precedence.”’ In all grades below that 


of brigadier general all officers of the Regular Army shall be 
arranged in the order of their dates of precedence, and those 
appointed on the same date in the order of their appointments: 
Provided, That the Secretary of War shall assign constructive 
dates of precedence to all officers of the following classes who 
occupy anomalous positions on the lineal lists of their several 
arms. 

a} Those officers of Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast 
Artillery and Infantry who were appointed under the act of 
February 2, 1901, and who had served as commissioned officers 
in the Regular Army or Volunteers prior to such appointment. 

(b) Thosce officers who have lost rank by reason of the 
sentence of court-martial or as the result of examination for 
promotion. 

(c) Those officers who have voluntarily transferred from 
one arm of the line to another or from a staff department to 


an arm of the line. 
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Each officer of class (a) above excepted shall be assigned 
a constructive date of precedence which will place him in the 
same position relative to officers of his own arm or corps as he 
now occupies on the lineal list of his arm or corps, and with 
reference to officers of other arms or corps whose dates of pre- 
cedence may lie between that of the officer next above him and 
the officer next below him in his own arm or corps, he shall 
take precedence in accordance with total length of commissioned 
service in the Regular Army and Volunteers, and his construc- 
tive date of precedence shall be fixed accordingly. 

Each officer of class (b) and (c) above excepted shall be 
assigned a constructive date of precedence which will place his 
position for rank and command next below the officer who 
immediately precedes him on the lineal list of his own arm or 
corps on the date of the passage of the act. 

2. The order of promotion in each arm, department or 
corps shall remain as now provided by law, subject to the ex- 
ception described in paragraph 3, below, which applies to 
original vacancies in the Cavalry, Field Artillery and Infantry. 

3. Whenever any part of the Infantry, Cavalry or Field 
Artillery is increased or the number of officers in any of these 
arms is increased the original vacancies above the grade of 
second lheutenant due to the inrcease shall be filled from the 
next lower grade in the three arms, the number of officers pro- 
moted from each arm to be proportional to the number of 
officers of that grade in the three arms; Provided, That the 
the order of promotion in any arm shall be in the order of the 
lineal list of that arm, as now provided by law; Provided further, 
That, so far as practicable, officers shall be promoted in their 
own arm; Provided further, That when an officer is nominated 


for promotion into an arm other than his own he may waive 


such promotion, and in this case the vacancy shall pass consecu- 
tively to the officers next below him in the lineal list of his own 
arm; And provided also, That whenever an officer is promoted 
to another arm under the provisions of this rule his position for 
subsequent promotion in that arm shall be fixed by his posi- 
tion on the list for rank and command as determined by the 
date of precedence defined in paragraph 1 above. 

4. Whenever any part of the Infantry, Cavalry or Field 
Artillery is reduced or the total number of officers in one or 
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more of the three arms is reduced the surplus officers should 
not be absorbed in the arm or arms in which the reduction 
occurs, but should be prorated for absorption throughout the 
three arms; Provided, That whenever any officer is transferred 
to another arm under the provisions of this rule his lineal posi- 
tion for promotion in that arm shall be fixed by his position on 
the list for rank and command as determined by the date of 


precedence defined in paragraph 1 above. 


COMMENTS ON THE PROPOSED RULES FOR RELATIVE RANK AND 
PROMOTION, 


Rule 1.—This rule does not affect promotion in any way, 
provides that all officers shall take precedence in their re- 

ive grades in the order of their actual seniority, and no 
according to the date of last commission. On July 23, last, 
Captain W . of the Cavairy, was promoted to the grade of 
lajor after twenty-three years, one month and twelve days of 
commissioned service. Major W . 1s jumior in rank to 
Major R . of the Medical Ce rps, who, on the date of Major 
W ‘’s promotion, had served nine vears, eight months and 


twenty-three days. Major R ’s seniority is based on the 


fact that his commission as major antedates that of Maj. W. 
by nine days, and this notwithstanding the fact that Major 
W . had served as a commissioned officer more than twice 
as long as Major R The proposed rule would not expedite 
Major VW 's promotion, nor would it retard that of Major 
R . It would simply provide that after arriving at the 
same grade their precedence should depend upon actual sen- 
iority. Major R 's rapid promotion has been due to special 
provisions of law, under which medical officers enter the Army 
with the rank of first heutenant and are promoted to the grade 
of captain in five years after first commission. (The period is 
now three yeers.) These provisions are designed to compen- 
sate tor the fact that such officers must acquire a special pro- 
fessional education before they can enter the Army. The pro- 


posed rule for relative rank would not interfere with such 


l 
special rules of promotion, but would simply provide that after 


arriving in the same grade officers should take precedence in 
the order of actual seniority. 
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Among Major W ’s seniors under the present rule of 
precedence is Major C , of the Coast Artillery, whose sen- 
iority is based on the fact that he was promoted to the grade of 
major sixteen days befor Major W ‘Ss promotion, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was actually Major W "s junior 
as a commissioned officer by nine years. 

The difference in length of service in this case is due to the 
fact that under present conditions promotion in the cavalry 
is relatively slow, while promotion in the Coast Artillery is 
relatively rapid. The proposed rule of seniority would not 
affect promotion in either arm, but would simply tend to adjust 
relative rank on an equitable basis when officers arrive in the 
same grade. Relative rank determines the right to command 
the right to choice of quarters, and precedence on boards and 
other duty, where officers of the different arms are required 
to serve together. Among officers in the same grade seniority 
for the purposes above indicated should be determined by actual 
seniority. 

Rule 3.—This rule applies only to Cavalry, Infantry and 
Field Artillery. These are the combatant arms of the mobile 
army, and the rule is proposed in order to eliminate all questions 
of individual promotion from the problem of reorganization 


of the mobile army. With this rule in effect it is expected that 


questions of legislation affecting the mobile army can be con- 


sidered purely on their merits from the standpoint of the public 


interest. 





NOTES ON THE NEW RUSSIAN CAVALRY DRILL 
REGULATIONS. 


By CAPTAIN N. K. AVERILL, U. S. CAVALRY, MILITARY ATTACHE. 


, ARLY in 1912 appeared the new Cavalry Drill Regulations 

for the Russian cavalry, a work involving several years 

of preparation, based on their experiences in the Russo-Jap- 
anese War, and having many new features. 

As this new Russian Cavalry Drill represents the latest 

thought and opinion of the largest cavalryin the world on purely 

cavalry work, some notes on the same, indicating the main 


points of differences between their work and ours may be of 


interest. Such a review will have to be covered by secti ms, 


the preliminary introduction 


FOREWORD. 


‘gulations, while giving instructions 

field service of the cavalry and indicating the proper 
‘mations and movements to be used in different cases, de- 
mand, nevertheless, that cavalry commanders pay special at- 


tention to the bequest of our great Emperor Peter I—‘Not to 
hold to the letter of the regulations, like a blind man to a 

These general instructions are further emphasized in the 
introduction which states—‘‘Therefore, each cavalry com- 
mander is bound to conform his actions to the actual conditions, 
even departing, in necesary cases from the letter of the regula- 
tions. Everything not foreseen by the reuglations is left to 
the initiative of those who execute the action, therefore the inter- 


ference of a chief is needed only when the actions of his sub- 


ordinates are clearly erroneous.” 





CAVALRY DRILL REGULATIONS. 


COMMANDS. 


The commands are given by voice, personal example, 
signals, trumpets, whistle, orders and by optical signals. 

The use of a trumpet is limited to the chief of a section 
acting alone. 

Important cavalry units are generally governed by orders 
(not commands). In battle commands can usually be used 
only in small subdivisions. A commander of a regiment will 
frequently be obliged to have recourse to orders. 

A junior officer commands only his own party, calling it by 
name or number, and even in these cases signals take the place 
of commands whenever possible. Commanders of platoons 
when the squadron is in close order command solely by means 
of signals. 

As can be seen from the above extracts, the first great 
point of difference in the Russian cavalry work and our own 
is the silence of the same. Compared with the frequent bel- 
lowing of some officers,the trumpet calls repeated at times, 
the repetition of the command by the junior officers and the 
general noise of ourregimental drill, the first thing that strikes one, 
ll here, is the air of peaceful 


t 
seeing a squadron or regimental dri 


quiet which prevails, the absence of practically all noise except 
the horses’ hoofs. This is of course due to the use of signals 


by all, from the colonel down. 


SIGNALS. 

The following signals are especially noteworthy : 

1. The saber held aloft, vertically is a sign of attention. 

2. All changes of gaits or direction, halts and abouts are 
indicated by the personal example of the leader. 

4. <A pretence of sheathing the saber means for the squad- 
ron formation in platoon column; for the regiment, formation 
in line of columns. 

5. Taking off the cap and rapidly lowering it to the right 
stirrup means dismount. 

6. The lowering of the uplifted saber is the signal for 
execution. 
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The lack of noise and the use of signals are necessarily 
correlated, one being the complement of the other. As the 
Russian signals may be made by personal example, by the 
saber, by the cap, or in time of campaign, by the arm, it can 
be seen that all commands are covered by the use of signals 


1 
} 


either singly or in combination. It is a very pretty sight to 


‘ the regiment at work here at a full gallop and never a com- 


TRUMPET. 


pet must be limited to those cases 
f issuing commands may be insufficient. 

The calls—‘‘Form on Front Echelon,” ‘‘The Rally,”’ 
“The Assembly,” ‘*The Retreat,’’ are repeated by all the 
trumpeters in the ranks. 

The use of the trumpet being limited to the chief of a 


section acting alone, and then only when it is impracticable 


{ 
to use other means of command, one rarely hears the trumpet 


in the drill. The idea seems to be that the trumpet, when used 
in action, is to indicate some sudden emergency, when all the 


7 
i] 


trumpeters repeat the call 
THE WHISTLE. 
The whistle may be used to attract the attention of the men 


in small commands acting alone. When dismounted the whislte 
means ‘‘cease firing.” 
ORDERS. 

An order must be brief and clear. Orders have to be 
largely used in battle, when commanding a regiment or larger 
unit. 

The man to whom the order is given (orderly), on receiv- 
ing the same, must immediately repeat it and after having 
transmitted it will, on returning to their commander, again 
repeat the same reporting: ‘‘I have transmitted to so-and-so, 
such-and-such an order. ”’ 


OPTICAL SIGNALS. 


These are given by means of flags, optical instruments 
or other means and are used when the cavalry is in large 
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masses, deployed over a large extent of ground, and they may 
be used especially in dismounted action. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

The above are the salient points of the introduction and 
and system of giving commands in the new Rsusian Cavalry 
Drill, and they are of interest in so far as they differ from our 
own. 

When the time comes, as I believe it surely will, when we 
adopt a double line formation for mounted work, it will be 
necessary to change our drill and the ideas in this, the latest of 
foreign cavalry work by the largest cavalry in the world, will 
at least be worthy of careful consideration by all our cavalry- 
men, and especially by the cavalry board entrusted with the 
drawing up of our new drill regulations. 

I would, therefore, in conclusion, invite particular atten- 
tion to the following: First, the maxim of Peter the Great and 
the idea emphasized in the introduction: ‘‘Not to hold to the 
letter of the regulations like a blind man to a wall; second, 
the silence of the cavalry drill here and the universal use of 
signals; third, the large use of orders in battle order for a regi- 
ment or larger units, and the adoption of a particular manner 
of sending them verbally. 


SECOND PAPER. 
THE GAITS. 


The gaits of the Russian cavalry are five, the walk,"trot, 
gallop, field gallop and full speed. The ordinaly rate of march 
is five and one-third miles per hour, by alternate walk and 
trot, each of one verst (one verst equal two-third mile.) 

Of the gaits above mentioned two, the walk andjthe trot, 
are the same as ours, the gallop is ten and one-half miles per 
hour, the field gallop is sixteen miles per hour, and the full 
speed is the limit of the horse. 

The main point of difference is, therefore, the division of 
the gallop into three classes. Of these the first, the ordinary 
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gallop, is much slower than our own, being really little more 
than a canter of ten and one-half miles an hour; the second the 
field gallop, is a full gallop of sixteen miles an hour; the third, 
is the charging gait 

While the ordinary gallop may seem very slow, and impos- 
sible to maintain I have yet to see the first horse here out of 
gait. While this statement may seem almost incredible, in 
all the drills at which I have been present, I have not seen a 
single horse trot when he should be galloping or vice-versa; and 
this in itself is the best commentary on the Russian system of 


training horses. 


CHANGES OF FORMATION. 


The following general rules for changing formation are of 
nterest. ‘‘All changes of formation and all movements must 


4 
} 
A 


ve executed in the simplest way so as t the quickest 
possible execution. 
‘When a unit moves in close order, the chief leads it per- 
ly, indicati ction and the gait by his personal 
the leading section to which the 
‘rs conform their mi 
“When forming line from column and in all changes of 
the rear units, if the gait be not indicated the 
increased gait when marching, and 
forming column from line, if the 
» not indicated, the leading unit, if moving, continues at 
ame gait, or at a1 
These general principles would seem worthy of notice as 
ling to simplify all questions of gait, and for all ordinary 


1 
+ 

cac | 
ul 


1ey make any command for the gait unnecessary. 


DRESSING. 

‘A platoon in line acting alone dresses always on the center 
rider who must keep in rear of his commander. 

‘‘A squadroon acting alone, in line or in line of columns, 
dresses on the center; if necessary to dress on a flank this must 
be indicated in the command; in column of platoons the 
platoons always dress on the center. 

‘‘A regiment acting alone, in line, in mass, or in line of 
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columns, dresses on the center squadron; if necessary to dress 
on any other squadron, this is indicated by the command. 

‘‘Larger combinations (brigade and above) at a halt dress 
in place; when moving they follow one of the regiments or 
brigades indicated by the commanding general. 

‘‘The commander of the leading or base unit leads the 
same in the trace of the senior commander, at the appointed 
distance or in the direction indicated by him.”’ 


MOVEMENT AND HALT. 


‘“The commander of the leading or base unit is answerable 
for the maintenance of the direction and of a regular and even 
gait 

“The command of execution ‘\/arch’ is given when the 
gait is to be increased, but is omitted when the gait is to be 
decreased.’’ For example at a walk to increase the gait the 
command is ‘‘ Trot?’ —‘‘ March;”’ but when at a trot to decrease 
the gait the command is simply “Walk.”’ 

To halt the command is: ‘‘Sguadron (Regiment, Brigade)” 
‘ Halt’’—‘ Dress.” The command halt is given, according to 


gait at which moving, at from five to fifty paces from the line 


where the unit is to halt. From these distances the formation 
must gradually decrease the gait to a walk and then halt; 
the offices come up to the line, halt and quickly dress; the for- 
mation halts in rear of the line of officers, and at the command 
‘Dress’? approaches quietly at a walk to its proper distance 
in rear of the officers and dresses on the center. 

The question of alignment is thus seen to be very simple. 
The dress is always center, unless for some special reason one 
of the flanks be designated. With the platoon, the platoon 
commander is always the guide; with a squadron the captain 
is the guide; with a regiment, the colonel; and the subordi- 
nate chiefs keep their proper distances in rear. For an illus- 
tration, take a regiment at drill: the colonel leads, at the ap- 
pointed distance in his rear approximately seventy-five yards 
come the line of captains, the guides for their squadrons 
(troops); in rear of the captains come the line of platoon 
commanders, one of whom leads the base platoon and in his rear 
comes the center trooper on whom the others dress. In 
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other words, a command for dressing is almost never heard, 
the officers are the real guides and not a soldier, the mainten- 
ance of direction and gait rest on the officer leading the base 
unit. The same principle is carried out in halting a command, 
the officers establishing the line, and but one command is heard 
for the alignment—‘‘ Dress,’ which is of course made on the 
center. 
CONCLUSIONS. 
In the above review the following are of particular interest: 


first, the use of two gallops a slow and a fast one; second, 


the general rule that all movements are to be executed in the 
simplest possible way; third, the general rule that in forming 
line the gait is always at a trot; if from the halt. or at an in- 


creased gait when moving; fourth, the officers are always the 
guides and the dress center. The simplicity of this fourth 
point would be especially worthy of adoption in our new Cav- 


alry Drill. 





THE NEW CAVALRY EQUIPMENT. 
By CAPTAIN EDWARD DAVIS, THIRTEENTH CAVALRY. 


“T “HE extracts from the final report of the Cavalry Equip- 
ment Board which have thus far appeared in print have 

been rather fragmentary, have not dwelt suffi iently upon 
some of the more important articles and have failed somewhat 
in accuracy. Having been called upon frequently to answer 
questions about the new equipment, it has occurred to me that 
the publication of a few photographs with certain accurate 
comments would be of interest to officers of the mounted service 
It is the hope of many officers that the War Department 


may yet follow the example of General Sherman who, while 


Commanding General of the Army, published in General Orders 
No. 76, 1879, a brief digest of all the recommendations of the 
Equipment Board of 1878 together with the comment of the 
Chief of Ordnance, the Quartermaster General, the Command- 
ing General, and the final action of the Secretary of War, 
Thus the responsibility in each instance was known to the 
entire service and the atmosphere delightfully cleared. Those 
who desired to criticise were able to do so not only with vigor 
but with accuracy. 

It is intended in the following pages to present only a 
general description of some of the more important articles, 
with brief references to the uses they are intended to serve. 
It is not desired here to enter into a long statement of reasons 
or arguments in support of the Board’s recommendations, as all 
of these were presented by the Board to the War Department 
where, it is assumed, decision will be made with due allowance 
for the fact that the recommendations of the Board were made 
after two years of constant work upon this one subject of equip- 
ment. 

The Board had before it some three or four thousand doc- 
uments representing the opinions and recommendations of 
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hundreds of officers of the mounted service. It had also, for 
inspection, the horse equipment of the following nations: 
Great Britain,.Germany, France, Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Switzeralnd, 
Japan and Mexico. Supplementing the Board’s advantage 
in actually inspecting these equipments, were the reports on 


foreign cavalry equipment, including photographs, drawings, 

compilations of statistics, etc., provided by the American mili- 

tary attachés at London, Berlin, Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, 

Tokyo, Peking, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru. Further 
t 


evidence was found in the proceedings of earlier boards on 
cavalry equipment, notably those of 1884, 1878, 1874, 1872, 
1859, 1857 and 1847. These documents constitute the main 
portion of the recorded history of American cavalry equipment. 
Consultation was also had with experienced and successful 
business firms and manufacturing institutions engaged in the 
production and sale of first-class saddlery and kindred articles. 
These men of commerce, were as a rule. quite eager to meet 
the governments representatives more than half way and gave 
many very valuable suggestions. In its actual work of design 


and development of equipment, the Board had at its disposal the 
resources of the personnel and plant of the Rock Island Arsenal 
id the active and generous support of the Chief of Ordnance. 


THE SADDLE. 

As was anticipated, this article with the possible exception 
of the rifle carrier, pre ved to be the most difficult problem before 
the Board. Without doubt the most interesting feature of this 
saddle is its adjustability, which is attained by joining the side 
bars to the bases of the pommel and cantle arches by hinges in- 
stead of by the usual rigid joints. In a later paragraph this 
feature will be discussed with regard to the mechanical side of 
the question. 

The idea of an adjustable saddle is not original with the 
Board, in fact it is not of recent origin, one having been pat- 
ented in the United States by W. E. Jones, (sometime Lieu- 
tenant U.S. Army) as early as 1856. This Jones saddle failed 
through the mechanical insufficiencies of the period and the 
impractical feature of hinges at the tcp of the pommel and 
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cantle arches as well as the base. For some years there has 
been a Netherland and Austrian and a Russian adjustable 
saddle, while Great Britain has a 1911 model of this type. Cap- 





f 














Cur No. lL.—SERVICE SADDLE. 


tain H. A. Sievert Ninth Cavalry, U.S. A., a'so has developed 
a saddle with hinged bars. It is evident that there is now a 
general movement among the various nations towards the use 
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of a military saddle tree with lateral adjustability obtained by 
hinged side bars. 


The Seat and General Features Guts. 


One sees in the photograph a composite of several excellent 


saddles. The pommel is possibly more like the German sad- 


the French officer's military saddle, 

» seat is very much like that of the 

dip, however, was so shaped and 

» loops so located as to enable the rider to most 
t which is now being taught at the Mounted 

iley. The cantle hinge is rather notic- 

Doubtless some officers fear that the 

tree will result in the seat being unduly 

’s back. On the contrary, the seat of 


1 


its lowest point is, by actual measurement of 
‘ horse than that of the 

at the Mounted Service 

he photograph, is a ground 

his two strips of the best English 

by a steel frame which is 

The side bars are 

This gives an ample support 

‘s are turned up sufficiently on 

ring into the horse’s back. There 

pport, not shown in the photograph 

s folded back under the saddle. For field purposes it 


ie @ 4 1 } ees < a. ee : - iy ~ . 
would be extended and for ordinary use folded back out of sight 


he horse’s back by its strap. 

made rather wide from front to rear so as to 
1 ample protection, and its length is gauged so as to avoid 
lesirable contact of upper edge of legging or boot with lower 
ge of the skirt. The stirrup strap is one and three-eighths 
inches wide and the leather reduced in thickness as far as con- 
sidered wise. The buckle is as small as practicable and is as- 
sembled to the strap so that the latter hangs with the flesh 

side out, a measure which adds to the life of the leather. 
The stirrup is that now‘ used by the field artillery, being of 
nickel steel with the sanded oxidized dark finish. Polishing 
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this stirrup should be prohibited. To clean, merely wipe with 
an oiled rag. The steel stirrup permits better horsemanship 
and more comfortable riding, lasts longer, has less bulk, weighs 
less, costs less, and looks better than the present issue stirrup 
or any other similar type of hooded stirrup. 

The Board realized that the elimination of the hooded 
tirrup would cause much adverse criticism on the part of 
a considerable number of excellent officers who are tenacious 
in their support of this article. These officers desire a hood 
is a protection against thorny brush and extremes of heat, cold 
and rain, and they are correct 1n asserting that the hood does 
protect against such conditions. The desired protection, 
however, is more appropriately and just as fully gained by 
suitable wearing 


fixed and independent purpose, 7. e., as an aid to horsemanship. 


apparel, while the stirrup ought to serve a 


Such use is not properly attained by the present service stirrup. 

The Board is convinced that the new stirrup will win its 
own way and need not be supported by words when once it is 
put into general use. As the effort to remove the hood from 
the stirrup dates as far back as 1868 and was favorably en- 
lorsed by the Equipment Board 1878, 1t will be admitted that 
there is nothing new or radical in this idea. 

The foot staple which 1s seen on the pommel and the leather 


loop which appears on the upper forward corner of the skirt 


re used to secure the pommel pockets to the saddle. It will 
be observed that the foot staples used on this saddle have 
smooth sounded corners instead of sharp corners as at present. 

The seat, jockey and skirts of this saddle are to be of im- 
itation pigskin. Including stirrups, stirrup straps, coat straps 
and girth, this saddle weighs 2 Ibs. 14 0z. more than the Mc- 
Clellan. This excess will be about neutralized if the hair pad is 
adopted in place of the present saddle blanket, the latter being 


about 2 Ibs. heavier than the former. 


Felt Pads, Stirrup Loops, Girth, Girth Attachments. Cut No. 2. 

Under each side bar and attached thereto by leather 
pockets, the board has placed a felt pad one-half inch in thick- 
ness. These felt pads serve the following purposes: 1. Create 
friction to help keep the saddle in place without tight cinching. 
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CuT No, 2.--SERVICE SADDLE. 


(Showing girth, girth attachment, girth adjuster and stirrup strap loop.) 
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2. By cushion effect, assist in relieving the horse from the jolts 
and jars of the weight of the rider and equipment. 3. Can be 
cut away at some point or points and built up at others by 
inserting any appropriate and convenient material between the 
pad and the bar, thus facilitating a cure for cuts, wounds or sores 
while on the march. The pad is sufficiently inexpensive to 
warrant this. 4. Gives the saddle a certain degree of longitud- 
inal adjustability by equalizing small irregularities and by 
reason of the possibility of cutting away and filling in when ex- 
tremes of longitudinal conformation are encountered. 

These felt pads are not experimental. The cavalry of 
several nations use them and they have been urgently recom- 
mended by officers of our army. Feltis preferable tothe leather 
or cloth covered padding sometimes used, because it is less 
expensive and easier to keep in good condition and correct 
form. 

In this connection it is instructive to note that the saddle 
from which General McClellan almost certainly patterned his 
model, was fitted with cork strips under the side bars so that 
a certain degree of lateral adjustability or a variety of fits was 
possible. With regard to the use of these strips of cork, Gen- 
eral McClellan remarked ‘‘The most important feature of this 
saddle is the manner of arranging it so that a single size may be 
used for all horses, or for the same horse when their condition 
changes.’’ The reason for the apparent omission of these pads 
in the original design of the McClellan saddle and the neglect 
of the principle thereafter is not of record. 

The photograph shows a stirrup bar of the safety loop pat- 
tern. The stirrup loop is placed so that the stirrup will hang 
in the position which is recommended by our leading instruc- 
tors in equitation, viz.: Well under the rider. 

The convenience of this safety loop as a means of removing 
the stirrup from the saddle for ordinary purposes is probably a 
more useful feature than is the provision for safety itself. A 
special feature is the ring on the end of the safety gate. A thong 
may be tied into this ring to facilitate opening the gate. 

The girth consists of thirty-five strands of cotton, braided, 
sash cord, olive drab in color, and finished at the ends with two 
buckles so designed that they carry the cord direct without any 
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reinforcement or chapes of leather. Aswivelbuckleinthecenter 
of the girth, on the under side, permits the attachment of a 
strap, by means of which the devices for carrying the rifle and 
saber are steadied. Three sizes of girths, 7. e., 28 in., 32in. and 
36 in., were recommended. This girth holds well, is cool and 
soft to the horse, and will cost less than the present issue. Ex- 
perienced dealers and manufacturers state that the trade de- 
mand is proof to them that cotton cord is preferable to linen 
cord. 
‘aps are also shown in Cut No. 2; the front 
strap attached to the loop on the front hinge, the rear strap at- 
to the frame itself. The two straps pass through the 
fa leather flap, or girth, adjuster which bears small metal 


«ll 


by means of which the straps may be fixed at certain points. 
permits with different 
moved for 

‘ girth 

desired. This principle 
march of 500 miles 


appears 1n a 


ish armv saddle 


rap method of atts 
‘unnecessarily con 

lastic column and in proportion as this elasticity is inter 
ferred with so is there interference with the horse’s balance as 
» carries his load, and a decrease in the freedom and strength 
f his strides and leaps as he takes the increased gaits. The 
r strap as attached the McClellan saddle conveys the 
» girth to points which are too widely separated and 
the horse in a straight jacket which seriously 
counteracts the elasticity of the backbone by interfering with 


1 

the horizontal and vertical movements of the elements thercot. 
To remedy this the Board decided to materially lessen the dis- 
tance between the points of attachment of the girth straps. 


This feature is apparent in the photograph. 
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The Tree.—Cut No. 3. 

To carry the seat of this saddle, the Board designed a 
flanged steel frame, formed by dies to insure economy in man- 
ufacture; with a cross section throughout the frame that gives 
the maximum of strength with a minimum of metal. This 
metal frame is attached to the wood side bars and is supported 
by four metal hinges, the two in rear having projecting loops 
for the sustaining straps of the rifle and saber carriers while 


the two in front have similar loops for the front girth straps. 
The hinges are a simplified and strengthened pattern of a type 
which the Board tried out very thoroughly without developing 
any structural weakness. The shape of the frame and the 


height of the hinge are designed to give the necessary clearance 

















CuT No. 3.—SERVICE SADDLE TREE. 


(Frame of steel with wooden side bars attached by hinges. 


above the horse’s back without raising the rider further from 
the horse than is advocated by the best instructors in equita- 
tion. The pommel arch, while lower exteriorly than that of 
the McClellan saddle, is noticeably higher interiorly. It is 
also of good width thus allowing ample space for the accommo- 
dation of the horse’s withers. 

The metals used in the frame are as follows: The frame 
proper, flanged steel, copper plated bronze finished; the hinges 
and their loops, cast bronze, copper plated and bronze finished ; 
the cantle roll support, (see photograph No. 13) sheet brass 
and steel; girth strap loops, cast bronze, copper plated and 
bronze finished ; stirrup loops drop forged steel, bronze finished; 
all foot staples cast bronze, bronze finished. 
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The side bars are to be of clear straight grained, thoroughly 
seasoned bass-wood. In finishing, the side bars are dipped in 
raw linseed oil and then given one coat each of orange shellac 


varnish and spar varnish. 
The shape of the side bar was decided upon after a study 


of plaster casts taken from the backs of live horses, together 
with an examination of the best features of certain foreign side 
bars. The length of these side bars is sufficiently great to utilize 
theavailable bearing surface of the horse’s back longitudinally. 

‘ width of the side bars is such as to best utilize the lateral 
» back, without approaching too close 


supporting surface of th 
to the backbone and without interfering with the rider’s seat. 
‘interval between the side bars is sufficiently wide to avoid 
rressure that would restrict the free movement of the horse’s 


en ee ri 
TUCDIe a 


» axis formed | 


+ 


by contact 


: ; 
placed on the g 


ll the acai 
bars through 
and of the rifl 

is likewise transm1 
a line coincident with 


permits the bars to conform freely 
; back. 
lateral adjustal ility of this tree, as developed along 
above discu three great advantages, 7. @.: 
fit any saddle horse, in so far as his lateral propor- 
concerned, unless his back be positively deformed. 
therefore, of almost universal use, though 


capable, 
rigid saddles obtainable in 


but one size, whereas 
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several sizes still fail to fit many horses. 2. It will continue 
to fit the back of any one horse when he changes in flesh, as he 
will with variation in degree of work and condition of nourish- 
ment. 3. When, in saddling, the girth is drawn into place the’ 
side bars of this saddle move automatically on their hinges, into 
a position corresponding to the lateral slope of the horse’s back. 
This keeps the saddle perfectly in position and at the same time 
a degree of motion is permitted the side bars which makes the 
saddle an elastic burden for the horse, instead of a rigid box 
or a straight jacket. While this degree of motion is impercep- 
tible to the rider in so far as any movement of his body is con- 
cerned, it is a comforting accommodation to the bony and 
muscular structure of the horse. 

The Board is not aware of any well founded disadvantages 
pertaining to this tree. Structurally it is as strong as necessary, 
including the hinges and all other parts. Some have claimed 
that a horse under adverse conditions will lose flesh at the 
withers in greater proportion than he will along the back 

‘there the cantle ends of the side bars rest, and that this will 


interfere with the fit of the bars, probably producing serious 


| Bd 
results. The answer is that this has not happened during 


the Board’s very considerable course of experimentation, nor 
has it happened apparently during the British government's 
uccessful tests of 400 trees identical in principle with this one. 
Furthermore, the premises as to disproportionate loss of flesh, 
above alleged, are in the nature of suppositions and would, in 
any event, convey more serious results in the case of the ordi- 
nary rigid saddle than they would with an adjustable tree. 
After the British test of 400 saddles, almost identical with 
this one mechanically, it was authoritatively stated that **this 
saddle was the best ever issued, in every respect, in the British 


Army.” 


Coat Straps. 

These are broader and stronger than those now issued and 
are of the double buckle pattern on the pommel and the single 
buckle on the cantle. The double buckle strap permits the 
separate carriage of two distinct packages in one roll. — This 
feature is noticeable in the photograph of the pack saddle. 


(Cut No. 13.) 
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of the Saddle. 
The McClellan saddle, complete for cavalry, 7. e., one 
‘, sheep skin lined and leather covered, with stirrups, stir- 














CuT No. 4.—OFFICER’'S SADDLE. 


rup straps, cincha and coat straps, is listed in the Ordnance 
Price List, Revised March 1, 1910, at $22.40. 
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The proposed saddle, with the same components as listed 
above will cost approximately $21.00, a small saving as com- 


pared with the McClellan saddle. The price of the proposed 


saddle, above stated, is based upon an estimate which was made 
after careful consideration of the material determined upon and 
the method of manufacture contemplated 


OFFICER’S SADDLE. 
Cut No. 4. 


This saddle is identical in principle with the service saddle 
heretofore described and differs from the latter only in the 
shape of the seat, which is flatter and longer, the shape of the 
pommel which is slightly cut back, the finish and design of 
certain minor metal parts and in the use of pigskin in the seat 
of the saddle. The skirt and jockies are to be imitation pig 
skin. The stirrups are the same as those on the service saddle, 
but they are of the bright finish instead of the sanded oxidized 
dark finish. 

The shape of the seat and the hang of the stirrups were 
determined upon after consultation with Captain W. C. Short, 
Captain Guy V. Henry, and other instructors in the Mounted 
Service School. In addition to the features of the seat which 
were deemed correct by the members of the Board and by the 
officers consulted, certain advantages pertaining to several 
foreign saddles of the flatter type, were incorporated. 

The estimated cost of this saddle, including stirrups, stir- 
rup straps, coat straps and girth is about $25.00. 


THE BRIDLE. 
Cut No. 5. 

The proposed bridle is of the combination halter-bridle 
type and is intended to supplant the present bridle, halter and 
watering bridle. It weighs complete, five pounds and four 
ounces, while the articles which it is intedned to supplant 
weigh eight pounds and eleven ounces. The bit and bridoon 
make this bridle suitable for the refinements of horse training 
and horse control, while at the same time the arrangement and 
attachment of the bits are such that it can be used with the 
curb bit only or with the snaffle only when so desired. The 
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bits are readily removed when unbridling, or for watering and 


grazing purposes, and’are as readily replaced, 

Other features of, this bridle may be summarized as follows: 
1. Headstall permitting ready adjustment to secure good fit 
for heads of different sizes. 2. Noseband transferring pull on 














Ccr No. 5.—THE HALTER BRIDLE 


halter rope to horse’s nose with consequent pinching effect. 
3. Bit and bridoon straps permitting adjustment of bits to 
correct position for different sizes of head and allowing bit and 
bridoon to be readily attached and detached. 4. Reins lighter 
and more pliable than at present, with buckle on bridoon rein 
and sliding loop on bit rein. Bridoon rein heavier and larger 
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than bit rein and having end expanded to keep it in the buckle 
loop more securely. 5. Bit and bridoon of non-corrosive 
metal and the same in all respects as models of 1909, except 
that the branches of the bit are increased slightly in thickness 
at the mouthpiece, tapering from this point to the ends of the 
upper and lower branches so as to preserve present form. This 
additional strength is deemed necessary. 6. Curb chain in- 
creased in strength to approximately 1,500 pounds pull 
and made in single mesh instead of double as at present. 
Chain permanently attached to bit on the off side. Hook on 
near side only. This will prevent the numerous losses of chains 
now observed in the service. 7. All buckles have rounded 
corners and are as small as practicable. Studs substituted for 
buckles in attaching reins and bridoon straps to bits. 8. 
Halter tie of black rope and attached to halter by snap hook. 
Length over all 100 inches. <A paraffin treatment gives plia- 


bility and water proof quality. 


ry. ~ - 1 ‘ 
he black rope halter tie is more serviceable, possesses 


1 and presents a better appearance than a leather 


1 
Il « 


reater strengt 

The length of 100 inches is advantageous and, furthermore, 
necessary in order that the free end may be fastened around 
1 
I 


the horse’s neck and secured near the breast witha roll and stop 


instead of being tied to the saddle, a method rendered impractic- 
able by the position of the pommel pockets on the new saddle. 
It is not feasible to provide leather halter staps of this length 
without splicing. Halter ropes can be reblacked, when neces- 
ary by troops. 

The link is omitted because it is unnecessary. When 
troops dismount to fight on foot, horses should be linked by 
passing bridoon rein through the halter ring of the adjacent 
horse and securing it by stip knot as now authorized by Cav- 
alry Drill Regulations. 

Small detachments of two to ten men, and larger bodies 
at times, can secure their horses advantageously by ‘‘ coupling” 
them, as this eliminates the necessity of horse holders. (Photo- 
graph No. 16). The horses can only circle around when their 
heads are thus tied by the reins, using a slip knot. and securing 
to far side of cantel of the other troopers saddle. 
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While this bridle is intended to be used as a halter in the 
field, it is not to be so used in the stable and corrals in garrison, 
but should be kept by the trooper, to whom issued, with the 
rest of his equipment. A web stable-halter has been provided 
for stable and corral use in garrison. The halter-bridle can 
thus be kept very presentable and one of the objections to the 
present halter eliminated. 

All the various objections which are urged, by some, against 
the bit and bridoon, the double rein, and the halter bridle com- 
bination were investigated and very carefully weighed by the 
Board before arriving at a decision to adopt the halter-bridle 
here presented. 

THE RIFLE CARRIER. 
Cuts No. 6 and 12. 

It will be observed that when the trooper is mounted, Cut 
No. 12, the butt of his rifle rests in a boot on the rear side; 
this boot being of leather and attached to the saddle by a strap 
which passes through a metal loop which is a part of the near 


cantle hinge. The weight of the rifle is supported by this boot, 
not by the soldier. <A thick felt pad in the bottom of the boot 


helps to dissipate the jar of the rifle and two flat side-springs 
grasp the stock sufficiently to keep it from jumping up and down 
in the boot. The boot can be raised or lowered when necessary 
to obtain the proper adjustment for men and horses of different 
size and conformation. The boot is kept from shifting and 
flopping by a strap device which buckles into the girth. The 
breech mechanism of the rifle is kept from rubbing the corona 
or pad by the standing part of the carrier. 

From the trooper’s belt—-Cut 6, projects a leather lined 
steel ring through which the muzzle of the rifle passes, the latter 
being thus checked in its lateral motion or wobbling at this 
point. The ring is collapsible and can be folded down flat 
against the trooper’s body when not in use. The leather lining 
of the ring protects the hand guard of the rifle from injury, 
being aided in its function by a leather stock cover which also 
causes the rifle to play smoothly up and down through the ring. 
This stock cover does not interfere with aiming nor has it any 
other disadvantages. It is readily removed if so desired. 
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From the lower edge of the cartridge belt, under the ring, a 
leather strap passes downward, terminating in a snap which 


engaged the trigger guard. This strap supports the rifle when 


the trooper is dismounted; the ring, above mentioned, keeping 
the piece nearly vertical. (Photograph 6.) By this method 
of carrying the rifle mounted, the piece is so secure and undis- 














CuT No. 6.—PREPARE TO MOUNT 


turbed in its position that one at first has the sensation that his 
rifle has disappeared, and turns to assure himself that it is still 
there. In mounting and dismounting the trooper practically 
disregards his rifle. It follows his movements. 

As shown in Cut No. 6, at ‘‘ Prepare to Mount,”’ the trooper 
with the new rifle carrier simply steps back and assumes the 
position now prescribed, paying no attention to his rifle. At 
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““Mount,”’ the trooperrises to his saddle and the rifle follows him. 
As he settles himself in the saddle, he grasps his rifle with the left 
hand just above the bolt and inserts the butt into the boot, pos- 
sibly carrying back the left foot at times to steady the boot. 
At ‘‘Prepare to Dismount,”’ the trooper, with his left hand, 
grasps the rifle just above the bolt and with a sharp pull lifts 
the rifle out of the boot. He then dismounts, as now prescribed 
except that, after his right leg clears the horse, he places his 
right foot against his left foot standing momentarily with his 
left foot still in the stirrup. After hesitating slightly in this 
position, it will be found that the rifle has steadied itself by the 
trooper’s side and does not flop or bang about, as the trooper 
descends to the ground. 

This method involves no loss of time as compared with the 
present system of pulling the rifle out of the boot after dis- 
mounting and reversing this process before mounting, while it 
is decidedly superior in that the trooper has his rifle with him at 
all times, no matter how suddenly or unexpectedly he may be 
separated from his horse. It also removes the rifle from under 
the trooper’s leg where the '!arge bunch makes good riding very 
difficult. Furthermore, it is believed that the proposed method 


. 
will considerably reduce the number of sore backs which are 


now attributed, by many, to the wobbling and jumping of the 
rifle as now carried. Under the most favorable circumstances 
the present rifle seabbard permits the rifle to sway and bang 
about most objectionably. There is nothing about the new 
carrier which will injure either the front or rear sight or the 
sight cover. 

Experience with the proposed method has shown that the 
soldier can walk about and do various sorts of work while still 
carrying the rifle attached to his person. By this it is not meant 
that he will march any distance with the rifle thus attached, 
but he can saddle and unsaddle, move about the horse, carry 
water or forage short distances, etc. 

With this method of carrying the rifle, the position of 
‘‘advance rifle’’ can not readily be taken. This position is 
not deemed important as our troopers are not instructed to fire 
from the saddle. 
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This rifle carrier includes a safety device which will operate 
in case the trooper falls off in a limp condition to the near side; 
for instance, when wounded or stunned. It has been found in 











T No. 7.—TROOPER MOUNTED 


Showing saber and saber carvier. 


practice and is apparent from the photograph that when the 


trooper falls from his horse in any other direction or under 
other ciremstances, as when a horse is bucking, the upward 
course of the trooper’s body will pull the rifle out of the boot. 
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THE SABER. 
Cuts No.7 and 8. 

The saber designed by the Board is a cut and thrust 
weapon, being about thirty-eight inches long, overall, and weigh- 
ing two pounds. While the opinions of experts in dismounted 
fencing were considered it was borne in mind that a cavalryman’s 
saber was desired. In endeavoring to produce a saber well 
adapted to both cutting and thrusting, the Board combined 
the best qualities found in sabers especially designed for cutting 
and other sabers especially designed for thrusting. The point of 
the blade ison the median element thereof, thus favoring accuracy 


in thrusting, ard the blade for some distance back from the 























CuT No. 8 SABER AND SCABBARD 


point is double edged in order to facilitate penetration. It was 
recommended that this saber be issued sharp and kept in that 
condition. The steel guard is dark finished, presents and un- 
broken surface to cuts and thrusts and gives ample protection. 
The grip is of wood, shaped to the closed hand and covered 


with shark skin wired down. 

This saber is a service weapon and it was recommended 
that paragraph 1544 A. R., 1910, be amended so that this saber 
and its scabbard can be drawn by officers from stores as is now 


the case with the rifle, rev Iver, ete. It was also recommended 


that the present officer’s saber and scabbard be retained for use 


in garrison. 
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Recently, items have appeared in service periodicals men- 
tioning a new saber developed by the Ordnance Department. 
Inasmuch as the Board’s model of saber was worked on by the 
Ordnance Department for almost two years, it is supposed that 
the saber recently mentioned in service periodicals is the one 
recommended by the Board or a slight modification thereof 
as it is not thought that the Ordnance Department has designed 
and produced an entirely new saber within the comparatively 
few weeks which have elapsed since the Board’s model was pro- 


duced. 


The Saber Scabbard.—Cuts No.7 and 8. 

The saber scabbard is of wood treated with oil and covered 
first with raw hide and then with waterproofed olive drab canvas, 
this canvas covering being woven after the manner of hosepipe 
covering, the seam being thereby eliminated with consequent 
gain in wearing quality and appearance. The mouth of the 
saber scabbard is a dark finished, bell shaped, metal funnel, 
the opening being two and one-half inches by one and three- 
eighth inches inside measurement. The opening in the mouth 
of the present service saber scabbard is one and one-fourth by 
one-half inches. The increased area in the mouth of the scab- 
bard facilitates returning the saber, and the change in shape 
combined with the dark finish of the metal gives an acceptable 
appearance. The dark finished metal tip of the scabbard is 
drawn down and reduced so that it forms a point which fits 
into the grommets of the shelter half, the intention being to 
dispense with the shelter half pole and to use the saber in its 
scabbard, guard down, as a substitute for the pole. 


The Saber Carrter.—Cut No 7. 

With a view to removing the saber from its present ob- 
jectionable position under the trooper’s leg in order also to par- 
tially counterbalance the weight of the rifle, the Board arranged 
to suspend the saber carrier from a loop on the offside cantle 
hinge corresponding to the point of suspension of the rifle 
carrier on the near side. The saber hangs in two leather ioops 
which are swivel attached to the base-piece of the carrier and 


permit motion forward and backward in a vertical plane with- 
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out lateral sway or wobbling. This device permits the saber 
to swing back easily should its lower tip strike, for instance 
when a horse takes a jump, and likewise the saber will swing to 
the front should it be struck by a passing trooper or horse 
coming.from the rear. A stop on the swivel prevents the saber 
from turning so far that it will fall out of the scabbard. 

This saber carrier can be raised or lowered on the 
horse’s side and in this way made adjustable to horses of dif- 
ferent height and conformation of girth. At its lower end it 
buckels into the carrier strap which connects with the rifle 
carrier on the near side and by its attachment to the girth 
steadies both rifle and saber carriers. When the rifle carrier 
is not worn the saber carrier buckles directly to the girth. 

Photograph No. 7 shows the saber carrier used in combi- 
nation with the intrenching tool carrier which is the shovel- 


shaped pouch seen under the saber scabbard. The picket pin 


is also shown in this photograph strapped to the outside of the 
1 2. ] 
Saber SCaDbDarda. 

By suspending the saber from the cantle on the offside it 
icCnenrer the tranner’s nuht hand « lex Ls ene ee lilv draw 
isnearer tne trooper srignt Nand and can be more reaauy drawn. 
It can also be more effectively drawn, with practice, because there 
need be no disturbance of the bridle hand as is now inevitably 


the case when the saber is drawn. 
SWORDSMANSHIP. 


While the Board viewed the proposed saber as a most 
effective weapon, it also expressed the opinion that an improved 
saber will be of no great value to our cavalry unless the present 
condition of instruction in swordsmanship is radically improved. 
It recomended a scheme by means of which competent instruc- 
tors can be produced, and suggested that a system of rewards 
for swordsmanship be established by creating competitions 
similar to those which now stimulate rifle and pistol practice. 


INTRENCHING TOOLS. 
Cut No. 9. 
After careful consideration of the methods by which 
American cavalry has gained its greatest successes in the past, 
and a study of the conditions which will most likely be met in 
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the future, together with an investigation as to the trend of 


opinion among other leading nations, the Board took what is 
deemed by some a radical step, 7. ¢., the recommendation of an 


individual intrenching tool for cavalry. Photograph No. 9 
shows the picket pin assembled as a handle to the shovel, the 
hatchet and the pick. The shovel weighs one pound, the pick 
nine ounces, and the hatchet one pound four ounces; an average 
weight of tool corresponding to the weight of one extra horse- 


























Cut No. 9 INTRENCHING TOOLS ASSEMBLED 


(With picket pin for handle.) 


shoe; the Board’s recommendation being to carry one extra 
horseshoe instead of two as at present. This weight is carried 
on the offside at such a point that it aids in counterbalancing 
the weight of the rifle. The proposed distribution of the tools 
is one hatchet to each duty sergeant and three shovels to one 
pick proportionately throughout the remainder of the troop. 
To intrench will be nothing new in the history of the Ameri- 
can cavalry; many such instances occurred during the Civil 
War and later on the plains. In Europe, where a few years 
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ago even dismounted action by cavalry was held in little favor, 
rifle fire and individual intrenching tools are now receiving 
serious consideration. 

Intrenching Tool Carricr.—Cut No 7. 

This carrier is a stiff, shovel-shaped leather pouch which 
hangs from the offside of the saddle, being attached to and fitting 
snugly under the saber carrier. It is detachable and need not 
be carried should occasion dictate its omission. <A pocket in 
the outer half accommodates the shovel, the pick or the hatchet. 














Cur No. 10 PEED BAG 


A pr »cket on the horse side of the pou ‘h accommodates the extra 
horseshoe and also contains a small leather case carrying ten 


10Nn-corrosive horseshoe nails. The pou ‘h is securely closed 


+ 
i 
4 
I 


yy a flap. 
THE FEED BAG. 
( ‘ut No. 10. 
The old issue nose bag is an expensive article because it per- 


mits the horse to waste considerable grain and it wears out 
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quickly. The waste of grain is also objectionable because the 
horse is deprived of just that much nourishment and frequently 
worries and frets and tosses his head in an effort to get at the 
grain. Insufficient ventilation is another objection to the old 
nose bag. 

The feed bag recommended by the Board, is a canvas cylin- 
der open at one end, but arranged on the horse with its long 
axis nearly horizontal instead of nearly vertical as is the old 
nose bag. This spreads the grain over a greater area in the bag 
and permits the horse’s nostrils to have free access to the air. 
By a strap fastened over the head, the front end is suspended 
just under the horse’s mouth, while a strap passing over the 
horse’s neck brings the rear end of the bag against the neck 
higher than the front end. The horse simply stands still and 
eats, the grain gradually shifting to the lowest point. The 
horse soon realizes that his grain is accessible and becomes com- 
fortable. 

When occasion demands, eight to ten pounds of oats can 
be carried in the feed bag in the shape of a roll on the pommel, 
but for greater security and conveneience an insert sack, called 
the grain sack, has been made. Photographs 11, 12 and 13 
show the feed bag, with its insert grain sack, used as a grain 
roll on the pommel. The insert grain sack is an elongated 
cylinder to be made of light unbleached sheeting or of burlap 
and of dimensions permitting its insertion, full of grain, into 
the feed bag. Its open end can be securely closed by a cord 
which is conveniently attached and it is fitted with another 
cord by means of which the grain can be divided into two parts. 
It will contain eight pounds ordinarily, but its capacity can 
be stretched to ten or twelve pounds, depending upon the bulk 
of the grain. While it is intended as an insert to the feed bag, 
this latter article can be arranged as heretofore mentioned so 
that it will carry grain without the insert sack. It will then be 


possible, if necessity demands, to carry both these sacks filled 


with grain, one on the cantle and one on the pommel, thus 
doubling the supply. 

The proposed feed bag makes a good water bucket when 
such an article is required: thus the trooper even when alone is 
never without facility for watering his horse as long as the 
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trooper himself can get down to the water hole or other point 
inaccessible to the horse. 


THE NORMAL EQUIPMENT. 


Cuts 11 and 12. 


This is the equipment recommended for troops when they 
are accompanied by field trains, viz.; on ordinary practice 

















Cor No. 1i NORMAL EQUIPMENT. 
(Showing rifle carrier on near side—saber projecting below on off side—grain on pommel 


and rain coat on the ecantle. ) 
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marches in time of peace and for certain service in time of war. 
Its weight is seventeen pounds less than the full equipment 
which is now prescribed for the occasions above mentioned: 
to be exact, the total weight of all the articles of the Normal 
Equipment—calculating the weight of the trooper, stripped. 
at 150 pounds, is 245 pounds and 7 ounces. 

















CuT No. 12.—PACKED SADDLE WITH NORMAL EQUIPMENT. 


The photograph shows the feed bag, carrying three pounds 
of grain—noon feeding—on the pommel just above the pommel 


pockets. These pommel pockets contain the canteen, cup, 
Wire cutters, meat can, knife, fork, spoon, (these articles of the 
mess kit are enclosed ina canvas pouch which can be removed and 
washed) horse brush, curry comb, grooming cloth, four ounce 
can of leather oil, 2 oz. tin of saddie soap, and in winter time ice 
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calks and extractor; a separate pouch in the pommel pocket 
also holds a cooling strap which is a substitute for the surcingle. 
Another compartment will hold the trooper’s pipe, tobacco, etc. 
On the cantle we see the rain coat and lariat. The following 
artic’es will be carried in the field train: rations, bed blanket 
and shelter tent, including the toilet and other articles pre- 
scribed for the cantle roll. 
FULL EQUIPMENT. 

Cut No. 13. 

This equipment is intended for use when the troops are 
on active service and are separated entirely from the field 





add ae 














CcuT No. 13.—SADDLE PACKED WITH FULL EQUIPMENT. 


Viewed from above.) 
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train. It includes all articles prescribed by the Field Service 
Regulations for all situations. 

The photograph shows the full equipment viewed from 
above. The rain coat is seen strapped in front of and tight 
up against the grain roll and the pommel pockets. The shelter 
half is carried on the cantle together with the lariat. Here 
may be seen in the photograph the cantle roll support previ- 
ously mentioned. The bed blanket is under the saddle and on 
top of the saddle pad. Considerable experience has shown that 
the bed blanket may be caried here without becoming soiled 
or otherwise rendered objectionable to the trooper. 

While the present cavalry pack has served its purpose 


fairly well, a desire for improvement has long been in evidence, 


and various rearrangements have been tried out from time to 
time. However, no combination of the articles of equipment 
now issued has satisfactorily overcome all the defects of the 
present pack which are chiefly: 1. Lack of compact and tight 
assemblage, resulting in flopping, rattling and looseness of 
parts. 2. Lack o proper weight balance along lateral, longi- 
tudinal and vertical lines: the lateral misbalance, probably 
contributing to sores at the pommel and cantle end of the saddle 
while the longitudinal and vertical misbalances interfere with 
the horse’s stability in leaping and running. 3. Too heavy, 
not only as to certain artic es themselves but too many articles 
carried on the horse’s back on many occasions when they ought 
for economy and efficiency be carried in the wagon train. 4. 
No proper provision for carrying an ample reserve of grain— 
well balanced on the saddle. 5. No proper provision for 
carrying rations, mess kit, etc., dismounted when the trooper 
is required to leave his horse for an appreciable period. 6. 
Unnecessarily crude in appearance, a man of experience has 
remarked, with reason, ‘‘a trooper with the present full packed 
saddle looks like a prospector in the early days.” 

The articles of the proposed equipment have been de- 
veloped with a view to packing proper:y on the saddle, as well 
as serving their separate purposes. It will be seen from an ex- 
amination of the photographs that there are no loose parts of 
the proposed pack, Normal or Full, to flop or rattle. Pommel 
and cantle packs are tightly strapped Canteen and cup are 
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stowed away in pommel pockets. The lariat and picket pin 
are secured out of the way. 

The proposed pack as contrasted with the present, brings 
the center of the pack weight nearer the center of gravity and 
the center of motion, by reducing the weight proportionately 
on both pommel and cantle, and increasing the seat load. In 
addition to this longitudinal correction of balance, a lateral 
concentration of weight has been effected by placing more 
weight proportionately along the center line and reducing it 
along the sides. 

The center of gravity has been lowered and weight and 
buik effectively distributed by taking the bed blanket out 
of the cantle roll and placing it under the saddle. It is pro- 
tected from the sweat of the horse and of the rider’s legs by 
] j 1] 


the corona or saddle pad and the sad 


i } 
I 


e skirts respect ively. 


} lect ] h have tri st tnt with fawr +4 : 
Enlisted men who have tried it state with few exceptions, that 


the saddle rather than in the 


‘ticles of the trooper’s equipment 
the Full Equipment, (262 pounds, 
for the trooper stripped) is but 
of all the articles of the 
but the new equip- 
separate additional essentials with 
intrenching tool 1 pound, 1 

1 12 ounces: 

grain sack, 
bandoleer, 1 pound, 5 ounces (the issued bandloeer 1 
erviceable for cavalry); bayonet, 14 ounces; (total 4 
pounds, 14 ounce 


Bearing in mind the great importance of the 


ibove men- 


« 
1 
| 
i 


al weight, 4 


tioned articles to the cavalry service, their tota 


pounds, 14 ounces, seems entirely justified. In designing the 
various articles of the equinment an earnerst effort was made 
to reduce the weight but it was the Board’s experience that 
weight cannot be sacrificed if serviceability is to be expected. 

It is not practicable to further reduce the weight of the 


articles which form the trooper’s full pack, if efficiency and 


durability are to be maintained. It is practicable, however, 
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to place a part of the pack in the wagon on many occasions. 
There is sufficient room in the wagon if it is properly loaded. 
Every effort should be made to preserve the trooper’s horse as 
a charger instead of wasting him as a freighter. 


FULL EQUIPMENT, DISMOUNTED. 
Cut No. 14. 


This equipment is contemplated only for occasions when 
the trooper dismounts with the expectation of going into action 











CuT No. 14 DISMOUNTED TROOPER WITH FULL EQUIPMENT. 


for a period of several days or when he is actually serving as 


infantry. It is intended for only such unusual service. The 


ration bags are taken off the saddle and assembled into a knap- 


sack, the meat can, knife, fork and spoon being placed in the 
rear compartment thereof. The canteen is transferred from 
the pommel pocket to the belt, hanging therefrom at the right 
rear just behind the pistol. The intrenching tool, having 
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been taken from its carrier and assembled to the picket pin 
handle, is carried suspended from the belt at the left side. The 
blanket, with or without shelter tent and other contents of the 
cantle roll as occasion may dictate, is rolled and placed con- 
tiguous to the top and sides of the knapsack with its ends 
drawn against the same. The hbandoleer is worn under the 
knapsack. This full equipment, dismounted, weighs, includ- 
ing the clothing on the trooper’s person, fifty-six pounds nine 
ounces. Before going into action, however, the cavalryman, 
serving as infantry, would further reduce this equipment to a 
fighting equipment which weighs forty-six pounds, two ounces. 


ARMAMENT. 


The convening order excepted the rifle and pistol from 
the Board’s consideration, hence no action was taken with 
regard to the design or stvle of these weapons. Upon the 
Board’s being asked to express its opinion as to the desirability 
of discarding the pistol, the majority of the embers expressed 
themselves as being decidedly in favor of retaining that weapon. 

The design of the new saber has already been discussed. 
As to the question of retaining or discarding the saber, the Board 
assumed the ground that this weapon is the arm “‘par excel- 
lence”? when large bodies of cavalry meet large bodies of cavalry 
in shock action. While many assert that such encounters will 
in. 


ae 


be rare it is foolish to say that they never will occur ag: 


i 
We must, therefore, be equipped properly for the inevitable 


fight of cavalry against cavalry. 

The recommendation of a bayonet for cavalry arouses 
stout opposition in some quarters and cordial approval in others. 
A considerable proportion of the opposition is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the proposal came several years before people 
time when an enthusiasm for 


were prepared for it, and at a 
mobility, pure and simple, had attained a most commendable 
momentum. This interest and pride in a maximum mobility 
is one of the best things that has ever happened to our cavalry 
and it will be found that those who advocate the bayonet are 
among the most sincere and persistent champions of the re- 
newed interest in the horse. The two ideas are deemed con- 
sistent, not antagonistic. Despite theory, the experience of 
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the Russo-Japanese War proved that artillery and rifle fire 
alone will often fail to drive troops from trenches. Only the 
bayonet will oust them. Our cavalry, by its mobility, in the 
future as in the past, will find prizes within its grasp but posses- 
sion can no longer be obtained by fire alone. The bayonet will 
be necessary. 

This is a question to which the negative cannot be applied 
unthinkingly, nor can it be effectively combatted by anonymous 
and twisted quotations, such as that which appeared in the 
Army-Navy Journal, July 20, 1912. The author of the com- 
munication was referred to as an ‘‘indignant officer of cavalry” 
who was opposed to the bayonet and who quoted the Cavalry 
Equipment Board as saying that ‘‘the greatest accomplish- 
ments of the American Cavalry have been in scouting on foot.” 
The Board made no such statement. The gentleman was long 
on indignation and short on information. 


LEATHER LEGGINGS. 
Cut No. 1). 

From the statements of more than 400 cavalry officers and 
from the clothing records of thirty-five troops of cavalry and 
three batteries of artillery together with its own experiments of 
more than a year and a half with leather leggings, the Board 
gained proof—actual proof not mere opinion—that the leather 
leggings is decidedly more economical than the canvas, wears 
longer, less frequently requires replacing, affords better protec- 
tion and is far handsomer in appearance. The Board did not 
accept as valid, the objection that the deterioration of leather 
will render impracticable the storage of a reserve of leather 


leggings. Ifa reserve of leather leggings is an absolute essential 


we should also have a reserve of shoes, saddles, bridles and 
other articles made chiefly of leather. Such a reserve has not 
been found impracticable. The leather in the leggings will not 
deteriorate more rapidly than in the other articles. Asa matter 
of fact the mounted service would be delighted to get this 
leather legging even though but a few troops and batteries 
could be outfitted per year. The canvas legging has been well 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, particularly those 
issued in years just recently past. 
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Several reliable firms agreed to make the leather legging at 
a maximum of $2.00 per pair and of these offers some were as 
low as $1.55 per pair. The material estimated on is collar- 
leather and the design permits machine stitching virtually 
throughout. 














15.—LEATHER CAVALRY LEGGINGS. 


OFFICER'S SABER CARRIER. 
Cut No. i7. 


This device resembles the proposed saber carrier for the 
trooper. Two leather strap loops hold the saber. The strap 
loops are mounted on a metal frame which is swivel attached to 
the broad depending strap, the latter extending diagonally 
from cantle hinge to girth center. A saber of the officer’s” 
present type is seen in the carrier, but the strap loops are cap- 
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able of adjustment to receive the service saber which would be 
carried in exactly the same manner. 

In the photograph—No. 17, there is also seen the officer’s 
hair pad, so shaped that it follows closely the general outline 
of the bearing surface of the saddle and skirts. The material 
is horse hair and much is promised in efficiency, durability and 


appearance. 











Cut No. 16.—HORSES COUPLED. 


SERVICE SADDLE PAD. 

The Board developed a corona, composed of layers of 
wool faced with cotton sheeting next the horse; a horse hair 
pad, rectangular in plan, and a goats hair pad of similar shape. 
These hair pads have thus far given excellent results. They 
are lighter than the blanket, cost less and afford much better 
ventilation. An extended service test of considerable quan- 
tities is the only process which will prove whether the hair 
pads will wear longer than the blankets. As to superior dura- 

















Cut No. 17.—OFFICER’'S SADDLE WITH SABER CARRIER 
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bility, however, with the information now available, a profes- 


sional gambler would probably bet on the hair pads. 


GUIDON. 


A yellow guidon with black insignia was recommended and 
the spear head of the staff was changed in design so as to gain 
strength. 

REMARKS. 

The abve discussion covers only a portion of the Board’s 
recommendations and it is greatly regretted that time will not 
permit a description of other interesting and important articles. 
Some of the equipment recommended has already been adopted 
but, in the interest of business precaution, in view of the large 
sum of money involved, the Board recommend that the saddle 
and its more important appurtenances be given a regular service 
test for six months or a year before undertaking general issue. 
If all goes well this test will begin in October, as it is understood 
that the necessary sets of equipment will be completed by that 


time. 





Reprints and Translations. 





CAVALRY IN WAR.* 


By Major NICKOLAUS RIEDL, NINTH AUSTRIAN HUSSAR REGIMENT. 


NY one who has studied the military literature of the past 
decade will have learned that the general concensus of 
opinion seems to be that at the present day cavalry may be 
unable to play a decisive role in battle, considering the improved 
modern fire-arms and that many renowned writers have ex 
pressed the view that cavalry, in consideration of the enormous 
progress made in fire-arms and aviation, has entirely played 
out its role. Critics are found who even advocate the total 
abolishment of that branch of the service. 

Cavalry officers, on the whole, have shown little inclina- 
tion in the past to carry on a paper war. Still, in more recent 
times many efforts have been put forth by cavalry officers to 
combat these erroneous ideas; and thus what is discussed in the 
following will hardly be new or original, but rather a compilation 
of the views of prominent cavalry officers, illustrated by military 
historical examples. 

The first and most important principle in every war is 
conquer the enemy.” ‘This principle is as old as the hills, though 
its application has not always been the same. There were 
times when war was carried on for one individual’s particular 
object—that ceased in the era of giant armies; and thus the 
will to conquer received the modification ‘‘conquer quickly.” 


ce 


to 


*Translated from Kavalleristische Monatshefte by Harry Bell, M. S. E.; 
U. S. Army. 
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Strategical and tactical measures have to conform to 
that modification and will have to be employed always in con- 
formity with the principle viribus unitis in such manner that 
all the means at the disposal of the nation, especially all forces 
of the army, are utilized in strictest conjunction to attain the 
final success. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY PRIOR TO BATTLE. 


Reconnaissance. 


Two armies, engaged in mobilization, are close to each 
other on the frontier. Concentration is in full swing. Out 
cavalry closes the frontier and prevents hostile patrols from 


crossing, which have been sent by their army to reconnoiter 
our conditions; it endeavors, by similar means, to gain and 
furnish information concerning the enemy’s distribution of 
forces, progress of his concentration, etc. Balloons and ezro- 
planes, provided wind and weather conditions are favorable, 
assist and supplement these endeavors of the cavalry. They 
will furnish us at least some information concerning the location 
of the hostile cavalry, the defeat of which must be our first 
objective in order to gain a free road for our patrols and de- 
tachments, for reconnaissance and battle operations of our 
cavalry. 

Thus, large cavalry engagements are to be expected in 
first line, in which our endeavor must be, by rapid concentra- 
tion of large forces, to destroy, first, parts and later the entire 
cavalry of the enemy. This undoubtedly will frequently lead 
to engagements with fresh, and probably well intrenched hostile 
infantry and artillery; and to break their resistance it may be- 
come necessary sometimes, probably oftener than we may ex- 
pect, to resort to the dismounted fight in conjunction with our 
horse artillery and machine guns. Our rapid and far reaching 
movements will allow us to attack the infantry from all sides 
and defeat it. These introductory engagements will have a 
great moral influence, and frequently a tactical influence, in 
the subsequent battles. 


On April 24, 1877, four Cossack regiments, carrying the declaration of 
war, crossed the Russian frontier and rode via Bolgrad across the Barbon 
bridge some eighty kilometers to Galatz, captured that city and occupied 
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the Sereth bridge—so important for the army; they held this position for 
four days against the attacks of the Turks, until arrival of their own infantry. 

On July 5th of the same year General Gurko rode with forty-three and 
a half squadrons and a few auxiliary detachments from the Danube toward 
Tirnowa, attacking and capturing that political and strategical place by dis- 
mounted Cossacks on July 7th. 

In the first day of February, 1900, Lord Roberts sent the newly formed 
cavalry, division, French, from his zone of concentration (between the Modder 
and Orange Rivers) for the purpose of relieving Kimberley. On February 
15th French encountered the Boer position at Klip Drift; that position was 
four kilometers in extent and garrisoned by 900 Boers with three guns; he 
charged and pierced it without difficulty. The road to Kimberly was thus 


opened. 


ATTACK ON THE HOSTILE MAIN BODY. 


The introductory actions of the cavalry, for the purpose of 
defeating the hostile cavalry, of successful reconnaissance and of 
other strategical import, are followed by the attack on the hostile 
main body from all sides. The main purposes of reconnaissance 
which in most cases can be accomplished only through battle, 
is to ascertain the location and route of approach of the hostile 
front and flanks in general; to establish and retain connection 
with our own detached groups, or, in short, to surround the 
opponent with a circle of smaller or larger reconnaissance de- 
tachments, which circle will at the same time serve as a screen 
for ourJmeasures, provided we have first succeeded in gaining 
the upperjhand over the hostile cavalry. 

Anjexcellent example of this is furnished by the operations of the Fifth 
and Sixth Cavalry Divisions, later also by the Guard Cavalry Division of the 
Prussian Second Army at the commencement of concentration in the Pala- 
tinate up to the day of the battle at Vionville and Rézonville. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE BATTLE. 


Ifj{the{cavalry has thus prepared the expected battle, it 
will have¥paid well for itself, by having unburdened the in- 


fantryzfrom'the onerous duties of security and reconnaissance 
during{thefmarch and during rests and having furnished the 
highest leader{material with which to arrive at a clear decision. 
Thus the infantry can save its powers while marching, can rest 
tranquilly and can in fresh shape enter the jbattle which now- 


a-days may be expected to last for days. 
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The strategic reconnaissance of the larger cavalry bodies 
‘+hanges automatically into the near reconnaissance, and later 
m into the battle reconnaissance; cavalry, in the start in front, 
1as now no longer sufficient room and, pursuant to orders of the 
ommander-in-chief, takes station at points from where it is to 
varticipate in the decision. Errors committed in this regard 
‘an never, or at least only with great diffculty, be rectified. 
The gravest error in this regard is to insert the main body of the 


‘avalry between the infantry. 


For its operations cavalry requires freedom of movement. 
‘onsequently its proper location is on the wings, or if our ad- 
vance is made in several columns or groups, at those points 
rom where it can observe the commencing battle from covered 
yosition and from where it can effectively interfere according 
oO necessity. 

Napoleon always concentrated his cavalry at the point 
where he sought the decision. Then he utilized it according 
to need, either to prepare the success (Wagram, 1809), or to 
participate in the decision (Borodino, 1812), or to prevent re- 
verses or catastrophes (Aspern, 1809), or to gather the fruits 
if the victory after decision had fallen (Jena, 1806). 

Holding to the maxim that cavalry should always be in 
front, opportunities will very frequently arise in the introduc- 
tory battles, at the commencement of a large battle, for cav- 

alry surprises, which may become of decisive import in the 
further course of the battle. 

At Somosierra, November 30, 1808, the main column of the French 
army, two infantry and almost three cavalry division (10,000 troopers) under 
personal command of Napoleon, engaged eighteen Spanish battalions which 
held the steep heights on both sides of the Somosierra Pass, while sixteen 
Spanish guns were posted across the road in four batteries in such manner 
that they completely commanded with their case shot the defile. 

Naploeon personally reconnoitered with field glasses the hostile position, 
convinced himself of the fact that the road led through an absolute defile, 
and then issued orders to the commander of the advance guard cavalry 
General Montbrun) to have the Polish Chevauxleger squadron (150 troopers) 
attack the hostile battery in sight. The intrepid General Montbrun took 
the liberty of declaring that the charge would be impossible. Napoleon re- 
peated his orders. Lieutenant Colonel Kozietulski started the attack, and 
after seven or eight minutes (the charge covering more than 2,500 meters) 
the defile and four batteries were taken by one squadron. The losses were 
nominal considering the success. The French infantry ascended the heights 
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without encountering any material resistance and lost but 100 men, while 
the squadron under Kozietulski lost 6 officers, 80 men and 35 horses killed 
or wounded; but it captured 15 guns, 1 color and 200 prisoners. 

This valorous achievement of the Polish cavalry is duplicated by the 
well known charge of the fifteen squadrons under Colonel Pulz at Custozza, 
June 24, 1866, on the east wing of the battle about to commence. With a 
loss of 19 officers, 360 men and 490 horses this division prevented any further 
participation during the battle of two entire infantry divisions (Bixio and 
Umberto), approximately 30,000 men 


MOMENTS FOR LAUNCHING CAVALRY CHARGES DURING A BATTLE. 


How, when and where masses of cavalry or smaller cav- 
alry groups shall be inserted during a battle depends on the 
quality of th» cavalry, on chance, on luck, and primarily on 
the ability of the leader. No hard and fast rules can be laid 
down for it. The battle of Liao Yan, to cite a modern example, 
offered more than one opportunity for efficient cavalry leaders. 

I will here call attention to the fact that the general opinion 
is that frontal attacks by cavalry in open terrain, precluding 

urprises against unshaken infantry and artillery is folly and 
should be resorted to and carried out only in extreme cases 
Even Seydlitz resorted to such an attack only once, at Zorndorf 
1758), where, in spite of victory, he lost more than 1,300 men, 
or twenty-one per cent. 

On the other hand, the effect of modern fire-arms makes 

elf felt direc thy only on the limited zone of the battlefield, 
but not in the extended zone of the modern battle. In the 
latter, therefore, cavalry which is imbued with the true cavalry 
pirit will always find well paving objects for attack. 

Out of a mass of examples I shall here only cite Colonel Edelsheim’s 
charge at Magenta (1859), the battles of the Reserve Cavalry Divisions Hol- 


stein and Cot 


denhove at Koniggr.itz (1866), the charges of the Brigades 
Bredow and Barby and those of Colonel v. Schmidt at Vionville (1870), and 
the audacious charge of Bechtolsheim at Custozza (1866). 

Considering the enormous extension of modern battle- 
fields it will hardly be probable that a decision can be arrived at 
at only one point of the field. Defeat at one point of an ex- 
tended battlefield will no longer effect the whole as heretofore, 
as for instance at Gravelotte or Koniggriitz. Therefore all 
arms must asist with combined forces in the decision and must 


carry the defeat of the enemy, from the point where he was 
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beaten, to those parts of his force which still hold their ground. 
Cavalry is especially suited for this on account of its mobility, 
of course, with proper assistance of artillery and later on by 
the infantry after it has regained its breath. 

One arm alone will never achieve the decision in a modern 
battle. Infantry alone will hardly be able to thoroughly beat 
the enemy by itself, and it is just as impossible for cavalry to 
beat an equal opponent unaided. In any case, cavalry must 
do its full duty wherever inserted, either in the decisive battle 
or in the pursuit. ‘‘The work of cavalry is not one of mercy 
or compassion.”’ (Prince Frederick Charles.) 

A model for all times to come will always be the working together of all 
arms under Napoleon as well as under Archduke Charles in the battle of 


Wagram; of the Germans in the battle of Vionville and of the Austrians in 
the battle of Custozza. 


Saving the cavalry until the close of the battle, to have it 
ready for the pursuit, would be a wrong speculation. Fleeing 
infantry can be pursued at the trot. The fleeing enemy is 
more played out than our horses in all probability. 


Had the six Austrian strong cavalry divisions been ordered to interfere 
during the decisive battles for the Swiep forest at Koniggriitz (1866) no one 
can tell what the outcome would have been that day. Only after the deci- 
sion hadfallen, the Austrian infantry was saved from annihilation by the inter- 
ference of the First and Third Reserve Cavalry Divisions in the center and 
by the First Light Cavalry Division (Edelsheim) on the south wing, the 
latter division resorting to dismounted fire fight. The Reserve Cavalry 
Divisions Coudenhove and Holstein lost in this 72 officers, 1,260 men and 
1,900 horses. The brigade Bredow lost at Vionville 16 officers, 370 men and 
400 horses and succeeded not only in saving its own infantry, but assisted 
greatly in the decisive victory. 


Cavalry must be in readiness for immediate action not 


only to independently utilize every favorable opportunity 
offering itself for surprising the enemy, but mainly to help its 


own infantry and artillery over crises. Then, of course, no 
sacrifice is too great. Why should there be such a hesitancy 
to offer up our cavalry? There are many opportunities for 
battle and activity between sacrifice and inactivity. Prince 
Frederick Charles said that cavalry is too costly to not utilize 
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it. We must demand the impossible of this arm of the service, 
because otherwise it would be only a costly luxury. 

Did not the death ride of the Prussian First Guard Dragoon regiment 


at Mars la Tour fully pay the costs by creating a breathing space for the 


al 


parts of the Tenth Corps just arriving on the battlefield? 


RAIDS DURING BATTLE. 


During the modern, long continued battle an efficient 
reconnoitering detachment, going to the farthest zones in rear 
and flank of the enemy, will succeed in ascertaining where the 
ammunition, subsistence and sanitary columns are located 
which are to replenish the fighting line. Plenty of opportuni- 
ties will offer themselves to destroy such columns and create 
thereby situations where the hostile fighting line, being with- 
out ammunition, or being starved, will evacuate its position 
to our infantry at the critical moment. The numerous tele- 
graph and telephone lines in rear of the hostile front will offer 


i 
a 


excellent objects of attack by smaller, rapidly moving bodies 
of cavalry. Such destruction may paralyze for hours the hos- 
tile leadership and artillery fire. Thus we have the tactical 
duty of worrying the flank and rear of the enemy and thereby 
force him to make detachments by unexpected attacks on his 
Teser ves. 

On June 24, 1866, Captain Bechtolsheim in command of three platoons 
Uhlans dispersed the approaching Italian Infantry Brigade Dho in such a 
manner that it did not come into action that day. Loss of the Uhlans: two 
officers, eighty-four men and eighty horses. 


Finally, each concentration of larger masses toward the 
battlefields creates situations in which an efficient cavalry 
body will succeed in keeping detached columns sufficiently far 
from the battlefield to delay their participation in the decision 
or to entirely prevent it. 

Such a situation happened to the Austrian army July 3, 1866, at noon 
at Koniggriitz. 


DECISION FOR INTERFERENCE OF THE CAVALRY. 

As a general rule, the large bodies of cavalry stationed on 

the wings of the battle front, often several cavalry divisions, 
will be concentrated there in one body, are much too far from 
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the highest commander to receive special orders covering each 
case. It is thus absolutely necessary that all bodies of cavalry 
used on one wing be placed under one commander. 


This is clearly shown by the events in Bohemia and Italy in 1866, as 
well as by the cavalry action at Vionville. The example of the glorious 
victory of Custozza, Colonel Pulz, who, though junior in rank to other officers 
was entrusted with the command of the body of cavairy operating on the 
right wing of the battle front, is instructive. At Koniggriitz, unfortunately 
he opposite was the case. There each cavalry division operated independ- 
ently in spite of the fact, or possibly because of the fact, of Benedek having 
placed all of his cavalry behind the battle front to remain ‘‘at his disposition.”’ 
Half of these cavalry bodies joined the retreat without having made a single 


‘harge. 
Provided the cavalry has been assigned its correct place 


1y the commander-in-chief, the cavalry leaders will find plenty 
» when and where to 


ypportunities to arrive at decisions as t 
nterfere. If a cavalry leader waits for orders from higher 
\uthority for that, he will always be too late. 


At the opening of the campaign of 1805 Napoleon possessed excellent 
cavalry commanded by young officers educated in their profession, who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the men and who operated on their own responsibility. 

Of the Prussian cavalry leaders of the year 1806 the British Brigadier 
General Remington says that ‘‘they were peace generals who never took the 
initiative and who always avoided to leave their well worn ruts. They were 
fine men and very smart on parades. They were seldom on horseback and 
when they had to be, they chose quiet, tractable animals. Theyjwere7@fat, 
old, slow-going gentlemen, entirely unsuited as cavalry leaders,{because it 
was impossible for them to sit eighteen hours in the saddle on the hot summer 
days. Thus 225 Prussian squadrons, in which the spirit of Seydlitz Zand 
Ziethen still lived, were swept off the face of the earth by the young, active 
French cavalry.”? Fieldmarshal Archduke Charles supports this }viewtby 
saying: ‘‘The good Prussian cavalry was lamed by incompetent leaders 
and faulty dispositions.” 

Napoleon issued instructions that infantry officers were never,to‘try to 
prove to their cavalry that their attacks would prove fruitless. That would 
lame the offensive spirit of the cavalry arm. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE CAVALRY ARM. KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE TERRAIN. 

Modern battlefields are not target ranges. Forests and 
villages, hills and valleys, wire entanglements and defiles can- 
not be seen as readily on the battlefield as they can on the war 
game map. Knowledge of the terrain in which a cavalry 
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leader has to maneuver his command is of greater importance 
to him than it is to the infantry commander. Woe to the cav- 
alry, should it unexpectedly encounter difficult or unsurmount- 
able obstacles in a charge. For this we have horrible examples 
in the very death rides of the Cuirassier Brigade Michel and 
the Cavalry Division Bonne-main at Worth and of the Cavalry 
Division Margueritte at Sedan in 1870. 

The desire of having freedom of movement toward any 
side must cause the cavalry, as long as it stands in readiness 
for action, to take proper steps to gain the most exact knowl- 
edge of the terrain over which an attack will probably be made. 
Nothing undermines the trust of the men in their leader and 
nothing shakes the moral element, which is the very foundation 
of modern cavalry, more than the knowledge of having been 
usclessly sent into death and destruction. 

Each cavalry charge, which comes to a standstill in the 
rapid fire of unshaken infantry must end with annihilation; 
the utmost rapidity of movement can be achieved only when 
dire 


charge can be made without stop and without change of 


} 
i 


tion in the zone of the enemy’s fire. 

} nadwayt ret “+4 , frre t) thar tH tho ac 
the advance preparations tor the Charge must be Mace 
thoroughly down to the very last details so that when the mo- 
ment for the charge has arrived, the decisionis materially simpli 
fed and consequently more quickly arrived at and the execu 
tion will be in accordance with the leaders wishes. Here and 
there a few valuable cavalry lives may be lost before the charge, 


but they must be sacrificed for the welfare of the whole. 
-ROBABLE EFFECT OF FIRE. 


Tacticians of the present day, who probably never saw 


charge, calculate the effect of fire on oncoming cavalry according 


to the results of the target range. Is this not a wrong calcu 


lation’ The few military historical, available data of recent 


meets show different results. Thus I can confine myself to cite 
these here and will refer to the interesting essay by Lieutenant 


Eyb published in 1908in the Kavalleristische Monatshefte concern- 


ing theoretical calculations. Eyb calculates as follows the losses 


of a body of cavalry which has approached to within 600 paces 
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of an unshaken infantry, but which has been under fire for 
some time, based on experience on the Bruck traget range: 
Nine per cent. of the animals and five per cent. of troopers 
killed; twenty-seven per cent. of the animals and twenty per 
cent. of troopers wounded. 
These results are based on both infantry and cavalry being 
numerically equal. Actual events show more favorable results. 


At Sedan, where the Germans fired on the French during the battle, 
ike into a sack, there was one hit to every 375 rounds fired. 

In the battle at Valestino (27 April, 1897) the seven squadrons (400 
roopers) under Colonel Ibrahim Bey had a loss of only 30 dead and 100 
vounded, though they were under cross fire of unshaken infantry in trenches 
ind three batteries, which fired case shot, during the most dangerous part 
if their charge, that is at short range. In spite of that murderous cross fire 
he Turks finally charged and stormed, dismounted, the attack objective, the 

fantry trenches—dismounted, because their horses had completely given 
rut. 

In the above mentioned charge of General French on the Modder River 
1900) the losses of the cavalry division (3,600 sabers) were 16 dead and 
vounded and 30 horses, that is less than one per cent. And in addition, the 
)pponent consisted of world renowned Boer sharpshooters. 

During the days of Sandepu (27 January, 1905) the Second Daghestan 

Cavalry regiment charged victorious Japanese infantry (about two battalions) 
‘stablishing itself in the village Landungou and supported by eight guns; the 
harge commenced at about 3,000 paces. The charge, executed under the 
nost unfavorable conditions, came to a stand at wolf pits, wire entangle- 
ments, and a natural, unsurmountable ditch at close range of the firing in- 
fantry. The regiment retreated the way it came, losing heavily. Total 
loss: three officers, sixty-three men and sixty-two horses. One squadron 
advancing on the flank, had but one man wounded. In spite of a hot fire 
lasting fifteen minutes, the loss was but sixteen per cent. The charge was 
made at the trot. 

Bagraton describes a charge of several sotnias of the Fourth Ural Cos- 
sack Regiment against two companies Japanese at Zinzajpao. The Japanese 
were driven back, losing 100 dead, 57 wounded, 39 prisoners, while the Cos- 
sacks lost 1 killed, 7 wounded, 12 horses. 


These charges all were made without possibility of surprise 
and against more or less intact, and even victorious infantry. 
Thus the infantry will first of all have to bring proof that its 
fire is actually annihilating at all times. Unfortunately there 
are no experiences in regard to machine gun fire. In war they 
undoubtedly will play an important role. Still, cavalry must 
not ask what arms the opponent has, allit has toaskis: ‘“‘How 
shall I attack to prevent the opponent from profiting the least 


from the fire effect of his arms.” 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECT OF FIRE. 

Much has been written, especially by the medical profession 
concerning the humane wounds caused by the jacketted bullet. 
Experience now has shown that even serious or mortal wounds 
do not place men and horses immediately hors de combat. 
Hits in the brain or back bone, in the full stomach or heart are 
as arule mortal; hits in bones as a rule make the man or animal 
immediately unfit for further service; but hits in the lungs, 
muscles or intestines cause relatively slight wounds and lead 
to unfitness for immediate battle only after some time has 
elapsed. French experiments gave the result that eighty per 
cent. of mortally wounded horses were able to cover two kilo- 
meters at the gallop and that the largest part of them died 
only after some hours. Of interest is the report of the Prussian 
Lieutenant v. Salzmann concerning the wounding of his hors 
in an engagement with the Hereros, which latter used the dum- 
dum bulletsin part. His horse was hit at a range of 100 meters, 
reveiving three bullets almost simultaneously from the left, 
the first piercing the croup, the last one the heart. In spite 
of this the horse carried its rider more than 1,500 meters out 
of the danger zone before falling down and expiring. 

I may be allowed to cite here also an event occurring in 
the battle of Custozza. My father, serving as captain in the 
Bavarian ‘Hussars in the Brigade Bujanovic in the charge 
against Villafranca, suddenly encountered, in the pursuit of 
Italian troopers and accompanied by but a few Hussars, heavy 
infantry fire at the edge of the village of Villafranca. He was 
wounded and his horse was shot in several places. After it 
had carried its rider for quite a distance out of range of the 
bullets it fell dead, burying its rider underneath of it. With 
sixteen bullets in its body it had covered more than two kilo- 
meters before falling! 

The inference is easily arrived at: In a charge covering 
more than 1,000 meters the larger part of seriously wounded 
horses would carry their riders still to the infantry and only 
play out when the objective has been reached, when the enemy 
has been ridden down. 

The Italian War Office appears to have come to the same 


conviction, based on experiences of the Tripoli campaign, for 
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it is stated in newspapers that it is the intention of the Italian 
sovernment to change the caliber of the small arms and to 
abolish the jacketted bullets. 


SURPRISES. 


Wherever cavalry intends to operate it should endeavor to 
surprise the enemy. It will surprise him morally, if he shows 
no resistence although he had time therefor, because his nerves 
vave out and prevented him from coming to a decision to action. 


Inthe campaign of 1866 in the Tyrol, Lieutenant Torresani, reconnoiter- 
ing with a patrol of eight troopers, unexpectedly encountered a strong column 
of Garibaldi’s force. Deciding on the spur of the moment, he charged the 
head of the column, dispersing it; then he quickly faced about and received 

badly aimed fire only shortly before his disappearance. Only one horse 
vas slightly wounded in this affair. 


We can also imagine how easily cavalry can come .by for- 
tunate circumstances, into situations where it can surprise 
hysically, t. e., where the firing opponent is unable on acount 
f sufficient time to fire the necessary number of rounds to 
lrive off the cavalry. Such a case probably can happen only 
to very small bodies of cavalry against infantry (charge made 
by Bechtolsheim at Custozza in 1866), while larger bodies of 
cavalry can count only on moral surprises, from which, however, 
more frequently happens the more the hostile infantry and 
artillery is shaken in its powers of resistance. 


A ease of physical surprise by larger bodies of cavalry happened under 
my personal observation during the cavalry maneuvers of 1889, in which I 
erved on the division staff. Two cavalry divisions stood opposed to each 
other at cannon range. Our division was in a position behind a forest and 
had the duty of favoring the retreat of our infantry. Between our and the 
opposing division was bottom land covered with corn, which our division 
commander decided to cross in mass formation to attack the opposing divi- 
sion in flank and unexpectedly. The formation probably was not happily 
chosen, the regiments marched in column alongside each other. 

The hostile division commander at once perceived our critical situation 
as we moved in a flank march in a dense mass across the lowland. He im- 
mediately launched one of his brigades against us on the shortest road and 
that brigade came so rapidly that only the regiment riding on our flank 
found time to deploy; the regiment next to it engaged only in part, and the 
other brigade simply remained still and did nothing. During this cavalry 
battle, which resulted in our defeat in spite of our numerical superiority, 
the other hostile brigade attacked our unprotected infantry in rear. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF MODERN BATTLES. 

Whoever has closely followed the reports and accounts of 
the battles of several days’ duration in Manchuria, gains the 
impression that infantry and artillery suffered from extreme 
tension of nerves in the first hours and days of a battle. Officers 
and the best men had fallen, a shot up mass of men, among them 
many cowards, still held the positions, in trenches, for days 
without food. Ammunition commenced to run short; com- 
plete apathy set in, as has frequently been observed to happen 
here and there in maneuvers during exhausting marches and 
engagements. Absence of leaders, mixing up of different or- 
ganizations, psychic and physical exhaustion and hunger, 
changed even the best of tre Ops into mobs. Should then the 
ery be raised “‘cavalry is charging us,’’ is it to be wondered at 
that every man’s heart jumps into his mouth and that the 
human machine gives out completely’ Is 1t any wonder then 
that in the fear and surprise most if not all of the rifles are fired 
into the air without proper aim’ Is it any wonder then that 
the men no longer can work their rifles properly, can no longer 
calmly insert cartridges in their magazines when the cavalry 
charge overwhelms them? 

And those are the times when cavalry reaps the benefit 
and pay for its weeks of endurance and hardships in the recon- 
naissance service, and when it can gain time for 1ts own weary 
infantry to again concentrate for renewed efforts and advance. 

Each and every cavalry charge on a large scale attracts 
the attention of all parts of the battle front which may be 
struck by the charge. Even if the charge miscarries our infantry 
has an opportunity during its execution to better its position 
and thus the charge does its part in preparing the subsequent 
victorious decision. 

The charge executed by Bredow’s six sqadrons sufficed 
to lame several infantry and cavalry divisions for some hours, 
although no fresh cavalry bodies followed up that charge. 

The psychological effect on the infantry will, of course, 
not be the same along the entire battle front. To perceive the 
proper moment for a charge on some part of the battlefront 
and to be able to utilize that moment is @. most necessary quali- 
fication for an efficient cavalry commander. And just because 
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it is a difficult matter to perceive when the proper moment has 
arrived, we have so very few historical examples of fortunate 
and decisive cavalry charges against infantry. The more de- 
structive modern fire-arms prove to the moral and physical 
force of the battling arm, the more frequent will chances offer 
themselves for cavalry charges, and one who then hazards all, 
will win. The success attained well pays for the necessary 
blood expended. 

When Prince Frederick Charles issued orders in the evening of the 16th 
of August, 1870, to the Brigade Schmidt (Third and Fifteenth Hussar Regi- 
ments) to charge northeast, he justified his decision with the words: “I 
want to prove to Marshal Bazaine that I have won the battle.”” When the 
Hussars a few minutes later dispersed the hostile squares, just as darkness 
set in, the Germans for the first time heard the ery “‘sauve qui put’’ of the 
brave enemy, whose officers even were carried away by the resulting panic. 


It should not be neglected here to call attention to the 
fact that the technique of the infantry battle has completely 
changed at the present day. Napoleon expended masses of 
infantry, occasionally several divisions, for the decisive attack; 
later on the battalion became the tactical unit; after the Franco- 
Prussian campaign it was held that the company commanders 
had won the campaign, and today we expect things of the in- 
dividual soldier, which we did not expect from any one less 
than a general in olden times. 

The simple soldier is expected to know all about the terrain: 
to be able to judge distances with due regard to all factors; to 
correctly estimate the proper rate of fire, saving or expending 
ammunition; to observe the enemy’s and his own fire effect, etc., 
and withall keep a clear head! After long and exhausting 
marches in long columns on dusty roads, after marching across 
rough country with heavy pack, after long work with the spade, 
in which latter work he is supposed to be an expert, after re- 
maining for hours under hostile fire, of the intesnity of which 
we can form but a poor opinion based on the ammunition ex- 
pended in the last war, he is supposed to have an efficient, 
calmly working heart, though his stomach often repels for the 
want of nourishment and though thirst brings him near utter 
exhaustion! Are not ail these things psychological and phy- 
siological moments which more than ever heretofore promise a 
future to a brave and heroic cavalry? 
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AFTER THE DECISION HAS BEEN MADE. 


The maxim, so frequently treated of in theory:  “‘ Pursuit 
of the retreating enemy or salvation of our army after a lost battle” 
appears to be hard of execution in practice. At least the his- 
tory of the latest campaigns cites but a few successful pursuits 
operations on a large scale. Attempts to save the army were 
either superfluous because the enemy did not pursue, or they 
mostly ended with complete annihilation of the cavalry which 
sacrificed itself. 


Classic examples of pursuits are Napoleon’s operations after Jena 
(1806) and those of the allies after the battle of Waterloo (Belle Alliance 
1815), which ended with the complete dispersion of the hostile army. 

The pursuit after Koniggritz was far from being carried out energeti- 
lly, prevented, however, by the correct utilization of the Austrian cavalry 


divisions. After the large battles of Metz and Sedan no pursuit took place 





because the hostile army was bottled up. 

The Russo-Japnese War did not show anything much in this respect, as 
neither after Liao Yan nor after Mukden were there sufficient Japanese cav- 
alry available and as the infantry of the victor was so exhausted, on account 
of the battles lasting several days, that no thought could be entertained of a 
rapid pursuit in spite of the desires of the highest leaders. 

The salvation of the Austrian Army at Koniggr tz, achieved with the 
greatest bravery, was affected by only one-half of the available cavalry. 
Only the First Light Cavalry Division (Edelsheim) and the First and Third 
Reserve Cavalry Divisions ‘Holstein and Coudenhove) were used and pre- 
vented for the moment the Prussians from pressing after the debris of the 
army fleeing across the Elbe, while three divisions accomplished the retreat 
with the infantry, without having been in battle 

On the other hand, the charges of the Cavalry Division Bonnemain 
and of Michel's Brigade at Worth, as also the audacious charges of Gallifet 
at Sedan, show clearly how salvation attempts should not be made. 

An excellent example of how cavalry as a part of a smaller force can 
save its infantry from destruction is found in the battle of Melilla, (20 Sep- 
tember, 1909). Ninety Alfonso Jiigers charged the Moors attacking the 
rear guard battalion and bring them to a stand; a second charge of not more 
that forty J. gers cuts the Moors away from the infantry and the third charge 
made by but eighteen J:igers, causes them to fiee. This squadron stood for 
fourteen hours without food, feed or water in torrid weather, charged three 
times in the deep sand, and had but eight killed and seventeen wounded. 
Its own battalion was saved and the enemy lost 100 wounded; wounds 
caused by the arme blanch’. 


7 
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After the decision has fallen we must demand of the cav- 
alry that it remains in close touch with the retreating enemy, 
that it drives him on the evening of the day of battle and in 


the subsequent nights from his camps or cantonments and thus 
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increase the general dissolution to annihilation. What matters 
a few hundred played out horses, if we can thereby spare our 
own army another bloody battle. But asarule we do not know 
the degree of the enemy's dissolution, because, as is clearly 
proved by the battles of Worth, Vionville, Liao-Yan and Muk- 
den, contact with the enemy was lost in a very short time. 
That the cavalry under such eminent leaders as were the victors 
in the just mentioned battles omitted this first duty after a 
gained victory is proof how difficult it is to hurry played out 
troops after a fleeing enemy. 

Had the Japanese known conditions with the Russian 
army after Mukden as we know them today from Ullrich’s 
“Baptism of Fire of the Russian Army tin the Cam paign of 1904-3,” 
they undoubtedly would have inserted the very last man and 
horse of the combined Brigades of Akiyama and Tamura to 
annihilate the Russians. 

If we have no longer any large cavalry masses at our dis- 
posal for the pursuit, smaller bodies of cavalry will perform the 
same service in certain respects, by swarming around the flee- 
ing enemy like wasps, stinging him wherever possible, allow- 
ing him not a minute's rest and exhaust him completely phy- 
sically, until our own infantry, refreshed in the meantime, 
again comes up and takes over the pursuit. 


ATTACK FORMATION OF CAVALRY. 


Although it would be interesting to form a theoretical 
picture of the formations 1n which cavalry attacks infantry 
and artillery, nothing would be served thereby 

I am of opinion that every efficient cavalry leader impro- 
vises the formation for the charge or mounted attack in each 
single instance according to the situation as found. Only 
the enemy’s situation, the terrain and condition of our troopers 
can say where the charge will suffice or whether dismounted 
fire action has to be resorted to in order to screen the cavalry’s 
preparation for the mounted attack, or whether the dismounted 
fire fight should be had in combination with the mounted at- 
tack. The first requisite for cach formation of attack is that 
the form of deploying assures the highest celerity and power of 


shock. 
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Our most important and most costly arm was, is, and 
will always remain the quick and obedient horse. Any cav- 
alry leader who is ignorant of fully utilizing this arm and who 
does not bring it to its fullest account wherever possible, will 
have but little use also for repeating carbines, machine guns 
and rapid fire artillery, because he will finally transform his 
cavalry into mere mounted infantry. 

Ability of quick motion of cavalry has very materially 
increased in the past fifty years; it undoubtedly can be still 
more increased. Rapidity goes hand in hand with increasing 
betterment of horse material. It is the duty of a cavalry 
genius to utilize both for the annihiliation of the hostile battle 
front. Wave after wave must be thrown in succession against 
the hostile fire; the first wave to shake the Opponent, the sec- 
ond to frighten him, the third to cause him to flee, when he 
sees these waves engulfing him from all directions. 

Sufficient room for the attack by masses of cavalry will be 
found in every field of battle. A brigade requires approxi- 
mately 1,500 meters, adivision, which must be formed with 
great depth, hardly more than 2,000 meters. 

In 1862, Stuart attacked at Old Churchin column of tours; Bechtolsheim 
at Custozza in column of platoons; Pluz at Custozza and Bredow at Vionville 
in line; French at Clip Drift in three lines, the first line deployed as skir- 
mishers. On September 7, 1757, Seydlitz stormed, at Pegau, the bridge 
across the Elster with dismounted Hussars and immediately thereafter de- 
feated the hostile cavalry with his troopers by coming unexpectedly out of 
that village. A few weeks later, November 5th, he screened his departure 
by five Hussar squadrons fighting on the Janus Hill east of Rossbach and 
then charged in full force the superior cavalry of the allies which was march- 
ing along without apprehension, defeated it and then turned against the 
nearest infantry, compelling it to flee. At Jicin, the Division Edelsheim 
fought dismounted independently, holding a hostile infantry division for 
hours. 


Examples regarding the operations of the cavalry in the 
battle of Liao-Yan from August 29th to September 5th would 
form a chapter by themselves. We will briefly state that the 
faulty utilization of the cavalry in the Russo-Japanese War 
were the principal reasons for the failure of this arm and that 
the phases of the modern battles did not condemn that arm to 
inactivity. 

From all this we draw the following conclusions: 
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The very best leader is just good enough to lead a large 
body of cavalry. Over production in this respect is not to be 
feared. Every trained tactician will know how to utilize cav- 


alry, but only an actual, competent cavalry general can lead it. 
Such men are a scarce gift of God. 

Cavalry must be equal to all demands in war in respect to 
organization, training and equipment and it must try to keep 
up with the progress of the other arms in the tactical field by 
increased fostering of the cavalry spirit, which never precludes 
utilization dismounted. Fostering the cavalry spirit in the 
troop, in the regiment, etc., must receive the place which is its 
proper due. The moral qualities of troops and their confidence 
in their leaders counts more than a double superiority, accord- 
ing to the lessons taught by the Russo-Japanese War. 

Cavalry, which believes itself invincible, and is thus filled 
with the true cavalry spirit, will always be victorious, still the 
thunder of cannon, in the roll of rifle fire, in the clatter and 
rattle of the melee it should always have in its mind and hear 
General Wrangel’s words: ‘‘A body of cavalry, which con- 
secrates itself to death, can not be stopped by any earthly power 
and its victory is just as certain as the night is followed by day.”’ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CAVALRY .* 


By FREDERIC H. VON BERNHARDI, GENERAL OF CAVALRY, (RETIRED) 
GERMAN ARMY. 


| ~HE fire of modern rifles and guns has deeply affected the 

tactics of the three arms, as we have seen. While it 
has altered only the form of fighting of infantry and artillery 
and the manner of their tactical employment without touch- 
ing the impotrance of both these arms as a whole, and within 
the army, it has had a far greater influence on the cavalry. 
Not only the tactical formations used by cavalry in action have 


*Extract from a recent book by General von Bernhardi entitled ‘On 
War of Today.” 
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changed, but its employment is altogether different. Whereas, 
its importance rested in former times chiefly on its decisive 
participation in battle, its importance today is founded on 
strategic action. But in that sphere of action the value of cav- 
alry has extraordinarily incresaed just owing to these very con- 
ditions of modern times, as will be seen, if we examine them 
with an unbiased mind. 

‘The opinion is generally held, it is true, that the cavalry 
has lost almost all its importance in the face of modern arms 
and armies of masses, and this opinion is apparently confirmed 
by the experiences of the latest wars, in so far as indeed the 
cavalry has played a very inactive role in modern campaign 
with the exception of the South African War; but this circum 
stance cannot at all be considered Go for the future, for 
they were quite peculiar conditions which caused the cavalry 
to make such a poor show in recent times. One main point 
above all was of decisive importance for this 

The effect of modern firearms, with all its consequences, 
has, as we have seen, caused occasions for successful charges 
against firearms to be of very rare occurrence in the latest 
vars, and they will be rarer still in future. Such charges have, 
however, positively ceased to be of decisive importance in 
battle, by reason alone of the comparative small numbers of cav- 
alry. Owing tothe enormoussize of modern armies and the extent 
f the battlefields, a successful charge of even so large a body 
as a cavalry division could no longer bring about a decision by 
itself. But the cavalry has nevertheless hitherto stuck to the 
fiction that its relation to the other arms was still similar to 
lat it was formerly—that an action of the three arms com 
bined was possible even to-day, as in the days of Frederic and 
Napoleon. The cavalry looks now, as it looked then, upon a 
charge in battle as its paramount duty; it has almost deliber- 
ately closed its eyes against the far-reaching changes in war- 
fare. By this it has itself barred the way that leads to great 
successes. The responsible military authorities has failed in 


the same way. Very reluctantly the cavalry was armed with 


firearms, at first even with quite useless weapons, and it is but 
very recently that the German cavalry got an efficient rifle; 


its use is still looked upon as quite a subordinate matter. The 
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tactical exercises of cavalry divisions are still carried out as of 
old; we still cannot bring ourselves to enter heart and soul 
upon the tasks imposed on us by the new order of things. 
Superior commanders, too, are still imbued with obsolete ideas, 
and employ cavalry according to these ideas. The Emperor’s 
“‘maneuvers’’ in 1909 furnish an interesting example of this. 
Cavalry owes its decline to all these circumstances. But 
whether it will gain in future the place due to it will, above all, 
depend on whether the rank and file will resolve with open eyes 
to break with the ideas of the past, and devote themselves to the 
tasks of the present without reserve. 

The German cavalry need not, for all that, give up the 
hope of successfully charging infantry and artillery. Anyone 
who wished to deduce from my remarks that I thought the 
time for such charges was a thing of the past would completely 
misunderstand me. J amratherof the opinion, and have always 
stood up for it, that modern infantry will sometimes present a 
favorable object for a charge, especially when it is a question 
of infantry of the second and third lines. If such infantry is 
demoralized by the dissolving influences of modern action, 1s 
out of hand of the commanders, and no longer fires deliber- 
ately, it will easily enough become a prey of a bold cavalry 
charge from various directions if the ground offers at least 
some advantages. Such situations are sure to arise even to- 
day, especially in pursuits. The enemy’s artillery, standing 
far behind the foremost fighting line, can also often be attacked 
by cavalry, though not in front, yet from the flanks, and especi- 
ally in rear, if the enemy has used up his reserves, or, as a 
modern writer has it, if there are no reserves at all, and have 
been replaced by ‘‘motors full of ammunition.” 

Obsolete, I only hold to be that opinion which thinks that 
the main task of our cavalry is to co-operate directly with the 
other arms and to charge in battle; which desires to subordi- 
nate all action of cavalry to this task, treats fire-fight of cavalry 
merely as a last resource, and would like to restrict the strategic 
freedom from that arm by constant deference to its possible 
employment on the battle field. 

If the cavalry takes the field in a future war with notions 
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of that kind, it will certainly not give us that advantage which 
we otherwise can expect, and have a right to expect from it. 
The relations of cavalry to the other arms, and altogether 
to the conduct of war, have, as a matter of fact, completely 
altered. Amn action of the three arms combined in the old sense, 


as is still hovering before the mind of our cavalry soldiers as 
a delusive idea of bygone times, is no longer feasible at all. 
The participation of cavalry in the decisive action of infantry 
and artillery is no longer necessary. All the more important it 
is to be absolutely clear on the tasks which a future war will 
demand the cavalry to solve, and on the mode by which these 
tasks must be solved. The superior commanders and the cav- 
alry itself must learn to deal with these problems, and prepare 
themselves to carry them out, if the cavalry is to continue to 
be a useful instrument of war in the future. 

Reconnoitering and screening must be mentioned first of all 
in this connection. Both have eminently gained in importance 
under modern conditions. Advantageous as it is to have as 
accurate and as early information as possible on the enemy’s 
measures, and to screen our own concentrations and move- 
ments with the object of surprising the enemy and increasing 
thereby the chances of success, the advantages will be all the 
ereater when great ma re concerned. The larger the 
armies are which are being moved, and the longer it therefore 
takes to concentrate them or change their direction of march, 
the more important it becomes to reconnoiter in time, so as 
to be able to initiate early enough the measures which may 
have become necessary through the facts ascertained by recon- 
naissance. Modern arms indirectly influence reconnaissance 
in so far, too, as, owing to the long range and effective indirect 
fire of artillery, we must deploy for action sooner than formerly. 
It will be very exceptional for superior commanders to recon- 
noiter personnally before such deployment. They are thus 


almost entirely dependent on the results of cavalry reconnais- 


1 
} 
' 


sance, not only for their operaticns, but also for their disposi- 
tions for battle. This makes cavalry reconnaissance all the 
more valuable, but also calls for greater efficiency of that arm. 


The cavalry must precede the armies as far forward as 


possible, to beat the hostile cavalry and push it back vigor- 
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ously, so as to allow our own patrols to approach rapidly the 
hostile columns and discover their movements. So long as an 
efficient hostile cavalry isin the field, our own will be hampered in 
all its enterprises, and accordingly obtain little information. 
We must further bear in mind that the enemy’s cavalry may 
decline to fight with cold steel, using the carbine instead, and 
ta be supported in this action by detachments composed of all 
‘ arms. The cavalry must therefore, be prepared to undertake 
independent operations of an extensive nature, and be able to 
beat by dismounted action strong hostile forces, or to turn 
them. If it can do both, then, and only then, will it carry out 
its object. 





Offensive power is, however, not enough for cavalry; it 
must have also learned to push out its reconnoitering bodies 
rapidly and systematically, and to send back as fast as it pos- 
sibly can to the head quarters concerned the early information 
it had obtained. Great horsemanship, combined with daring 
boldness and vigilance of patrols and reconnoitering squadrons, 
are necessary to attain these objects; all mechanical means 
must, moreover, be used to promote rapidity of gaining and 
transmitting intelligence of decisive importance. The army 
cavalry must therefore be equipped and conversant with wire- 
less telegraphy, telephones, signalling apparatus and _ flying 
machines, the uses of which have already been discussed in 
another chapter. It may also be advisable to use signalling 
balloons, with the object of conveying to the reconnitering 
squadrons orders and other communications. If we make 





such a balloon ascent at a certain hour of the night from a pre- 
concerted spot, the reconnoitering squadrons and other de- 
tached bodies will be able to discover it easily, and read the 
flashes given by the Morse code. If this system answers well at 
trials made in peace-time, each cavalry division could be equip- 
ped with a small balloon of that kind. It would render good 
service in clear weather. The cavalry must also keep as much 
as possible in constant touch with any dirigible ariships that 
may be avilable. The airships must arrange their action so 
as to work ahead of the cavalry, and furnish it with intelligence 
about large concentrations of the enemy or their approach, 
to enable the cavalry to adopt its measures accordingly. These 
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ships must therefore beat the enemy’s airships and flyers, and 
start early to meet them with that object. To insure co-opera- 
tion in reconnaissance on land and in the air, will often be ad- 
visable to place the cavalry and airships under one uniform 
command. The intimate co-operation of these two arms will 
best insure success. We will also be obliged to attach to the 
cavalry specially designed guns to support our airships in their 
fight against those of the enemy, or to fight them independ- 
ently. 

Karly reconnaissance is-particularly important to that 
party which has resolved to remain on the defensive, strat- 
egically or tactically. That party has then surrendered the 
initiative to the enemy, and must conform to his will. It can 
not arrange for suitable measures of defense until sufficiently 
informed as to the grouping and main direction of attack of 
the enemy; it runs the risk of being too late with these de- 
fensive measures; if it does not receive correct intelligence 
about the enemy’s measures in ample time. At the same time, 
it will be its concern to screen the position of its own reserves, 
so as to deliver a counter attack by surprise. The assailant, 
on the other hand, who seizes the initiative and imposes his will 
on the enemy is in the first instance, interested in screening 
his concentration, and his main direction of attack so as to act 
by surprise, and thus make it impossible for the enemy to 
adopt his counter measures in time. But it is also desirable 
for him to gain a knowledge of the strength and grouping of the 
hostile reserves, so that he may not come unexpectedly on 
stronger forces than he had anticipated. In this way the 
cavalry has always to face the double task of simultaneously 
reconnoitering and screening; and it will often have to decide 
on which of these activities it has to lay the greatest stress. 
When screening, it will, above all, be a question of warding off 
with firearms any hostile attacks, because effective screening 
is generally only possible by defensive action in combina- 
tion with ground. Sometimes only when advancing must we 
try to screen offersively by boldly attacking every hostile party, 
down to a single patrol, pushing them back, and endeavoring 
to caputre the enemy’s dispatch riders. If screening is to be 
supported by airships and flyers, it can only be done offen- 
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sively by attacking the hostile zrial fleet and trying to render 
it harmless. 

When we are reconnoitering and not screening, we must 
always try to come to close quarters with cold steel, as we 
wish to attain our object quickly, and must therefore decide 
an action rapidly, and that can only be done by charging. In 
case of need only, when there is no other course open, must we 
have recourse to the carbine. Since both parties have an equal 
interest, as a rule, in gaining rapid success, we are justified in 
assuming that during the first period of a war there will be 
great cavalry charges, and that only that party will have re- 
course to firearms which, from experience, has become aware of 
the enemy’s superiority when charging; the party using its 
fire arms must then be beaten by dismounted action as well. 
From this it follows that cavalry, intent on carrying out its 
duties, must also prove superior in dismounted action, so as 
not to lose in fire action the superiority it has gained with cold 
steel. 

In addition to reconnoitering and screeening, the cavalry 
must at all cost act on the enemy's lines of communication, 
This is of the utmost importance in modern war. The larger 
the armies, the less they are able to live on the country; the 
quicker and the further the fire arms shoot, the moreammunition 
will be spent. In equal measure grows the importance of sup- 
plies and of the lines of communication; the interruption of 
regular supplies may prove then all the more fatal. Here, 
therefore, is a field for the cavalry to achieve far-reaching suc- 
cesses. Even tactical decisions may be effected, at least in- 
directly, by the enemy’s supplies of ammunition being cut off 
directly in rear of the battlefield. 

In view of these dangers threatened by cavalry, both parties 
will take pains to guard in sufficient strength with troops, at 
least of the second and third lines, those communications which 
may be endangered. It will, therefore, not be easy for the at- 
tacking cavalry to carry out its mission. It will not only have 
to beat the enemy’s cavalry which will certainly oppose it off 
the field, but it must also opearte independently on the flank 
and in rear of the enemy for days, and perhaps for weeks, 
entirely separated from its own army, and be able to capture 
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by swift attack any supply columns on the march or while 


parking as well as depots on the lines of communication. The 


cavalry must therefore be specially equipped for these duties, 
and have substantial fighting power, not only mounted, but 
above all dismounted. If its own strength is not sufficient, 
cyclists must be attached to it, because a combination of cavalry 
with cyclists will undoubtedly prove altogether extermely 
effective. 

Fears have been expressed that enterprises against the 
enemy’s communications might jeopardize the participation 
of cavalry in battle, and thus, of course, its participation in 
pursuit or covering retreat as well. The German cavalry train 


ing, too, warns, as it were, against these kinds of enterprises, 
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derive’any advantage from that arm under modern conditions; 
the cavalry will in that case, like in all recent wars, except the 
American Civil and South African Wars, stand idling about on 
the battlefield vainly waiting for its chances to come.  Free- 
dom and movement together with every kind of action are 


the life and soul of that arm, which is bound to decay if it does 


not succeed in adapting itself to modern requirements. 
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The cavalry in the North American War of Secession, 
approaching its tasks with an unbiased mind and not being 
hampered by tradition and routine, soon found the right way 
for great activity. The South African War, too, is very in- 
structive in this respect. General Buller, who seems to have 
been still imbued with perfectly antiquated ideas about cav- 
alry, always wanted to have that arm on his flanks to cover 
them, even when they were not at all threatened; he thus ham- 
pered all freedom of action of cavalry. The consequence was 
that his cavalry did nothing. General French, on the other 
hand, took the opposite stand. Extensive raids around the 
enemy against his flanks and rear was the principle of his 
action, and he would have done even more than he did in this 
direction, had not General Roberts repeatedly clipped his 
wings and held him tight, and had not the horses completely 
broken down. But the fundamental ideas of his cavalry lead- 
ing were undoubtedly right, strategically as well as tactically. 
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kinds of enterprises are not at all possible under modern con- 


ditions. The numerous lines of communication defence troops, 
and the extensive telegraphic system of European theaters of 
war, would make it always possible to concentrate superior 
forces against such cavalry and paralyze its action. I think 
this view is wrong. 

Certainly, at the beginning of the war occasions for such 
enterprises will be rare. When the French army is concen- 
trating on one line from the Belgian to the Swiss frontiers, we 
cannot dispatch a cavalry corps on the French lines of communi- 
cation. But when, during the course of the war, different and 
separate army groups will be forming—as will always be the 
case—a suitably equipped cavalry will certainly be able to 
operate against the enemy’s flanks and rear. If we study the 
campaign of 1870-71 from this point of view, we will not be 
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by swift attack any supply columns on the march or while 
parking as well as depots on the lines of communication. The 
cavalry must therefore be specially equipped for these duties, 
and have substantial fighting power, not only mounted, but 
above all dismounted. If its own strength is not sufficient, 
cyclists must be attached to it, because a combination of cavalry 
with cyclists will undoubtedly prove altogether extermely 
effective. 

Fears have been expressed that enterprises against the 
enemy's communications might jeopardize the participation 
of cavalry in battle, and thus, of course, its participation in 
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derive’any advantage from that arm under modern conditions; 
the cavalry will in that case, like in all recent wars, except the 
American Civil and South African Wars, stand idling about on 
the battlefield vainly waiting for its chances to come.  Free- 
dom and movement together with every kind of action are 
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the life and soul of that arm, which is bound to decay if it does 


not succeed in adapting itself to modern requirements. 
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The cavalry in the North American War of Secession, 
approaching its tasks with an unbiased mind and not being 
hampered by tradition and routine, soon found the right way 


for great activity. The South African War, too, is very in- 
structive in this respect. General Buller, who seems to have 
been still imbued with perfectly antiquated ideas about cav- 
alry, always wanted to have that arm on his flanks to cover 
them, even when they were not at all threatened; he thus ham- 
pered all freedom of action of cavalry. The consequence was 
that his cavalry did nothing. General French, on the other 
hand, took the opposite stand. Extensive raids around the 
enemy against his flanks and rear was the principle of his 
action, and he would have done even more than he did in this 
direction, had not General Roberts repeatedly clipped his 
wings and held him tight, and had not the horses completely 
broken down. But the fundamental ideas of his cavalry lead- 
ing were undoubtedly right, strategically as well as tactically. 
A warm adherent to cold steel and ever ready to charge, he 
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against such cavalry and paralyze its action. I think 
this view is wrong. 

Certainly, at the beginning of the war occasions for such 
enterprises will be rare. When the French army is concen- 
trating on one line from the Belgian to the Swiss frontiers, we 
cannot dispatch a cavalry corps on the French lines of communi- 
cation. But when, during the course of the war, different and 
separate army groups will be forming—as will always be the 
case—a suitably equipped cavalry will certainly be able to 
operate against the enemy’s flanks and rear. If we study the 
campaign of 1870-71 from this point of view, we will not be 
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long before we arrive at this conviction. Of course, the troops 
employed on such a raid must not only have considerable fight- 
ing power, but must also be equipped with columns and trains 
capable of moving as rapidly as the troops themselves, making 
them, for some time at least, independent of the country, as 
well as of their own lines of communication. By destroying 


1 


the enemy's railway and telegraph lines, as well as by spreading 


false intelligence, the raiding-corps must try to keep the enemy 
uncertain about its activity, and render his concentration for 
a counter offensive difficult. By demonstrative movements 
and rapid marches, sometimes carried out at night, the corps 


must deceive the enemy, escape his countermoves, and unex- 
pectedly appear where the blow is least expected. It is of 
course, altogether presumed that these demands are met 


when cavalry 1s employed independently in this way, as well 


as In reconnaissance and pursuit. If these demands are sat 
isfied, the raids will prove feasible too. Their importance is 
generally underrated. I do not only think them possible, but a 


lownright necessity, as we shall see when we deal with the 


tegic operations; and I believe that raids will not only 


favorably influence the decisive issue in battle, but also lead 
the cavalry in a favorable direction on the battle field itself. 


At the final issue of battle the cavalry divisions can also 
take their due share only if they are able to act with firearms 1n 


consideragle strength. There being no longer any question 
ry co-operating constantly and closely with the other 
arms in the way it is still done with infantry and artillery, the 
cavalry, combined into large masses, must try to intervene 
from the flanks of the line of battle, and to become effective 
chiefly by the direction of this attack. This must be made 
against the flanks and rear of the enemy. Its mobility enables 
the cavalry to envelope the enemy’s flanks and penetrate to 
his rear. It must not be afraid of abandoning, then, altogether 
its own lines of communication for the time being. It will 
always be able to regain them again. If it is opposed by the 
enemy's cavalry, that cavalry must be attacked without hesi- 


tation, beaten and pursued with portions of the force. This is 
presumed for all further enterprise. If it is successfully accom- 
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plished, then the road is open to great achievements. The 
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moment has now arrived where the cavalry can render invalu- 
able services to the other arms, though not in direct co-opera- 
tion, by drawing upon itself hostile troops and preventing them 
from intervening in the decisive issue. The victorious cavalry 
will first employ its artillery, machine guns, and, if need be, 
its carbines against the enemy’s flanks, reserves, artillery and 
ammunition columns, and use every opportunity for acting 
offensively, mounted and dismounted, without, however, engag- 
ing in an obstinate fight against superior numbers. Its mobility 
enables it here again to get away and rapidly appear at another 
place. The cavalry must perpetually try to threaten and 
damage the enemy where he would feel it most, but must re- 
serve its main fighting power for the moments of the crisis. 
At these moments it must not mind heavy losses if it can 
effectively contribute to gaining victory. It will resolutely 
attack and push back in good time the detachments the enemy 
has pushed forward for protecting his flanks and rear, and thus 
have the road clear when the final crisis arrives. It is then of 


A 


great consequence that the cavalry should act effectively at 
all costs, and to intervene in the decisive combat itself by 
charging, if that can be done, otherwise by fire action. 

The cavalry of the defense will first of all try to capture the 
assailant’s artillery or to engage it, paying at the same time 
special attention to his heavy artillery. It will throw itself on 
the attacking infantry as soon as that is preparing for assault, 
which can be noticed by the increase of fire and by the resolute 
advance of reserves that may be available still. It depends 
on circumstances whether the cavalry makes use of the charge 
here or if dismounted action. It will also have to intervene 
sometimes in relief of its own infantry when that seems to grow 
weary. The cavalry of the attack, on the other hand, will not 
only act offensively against those portions of the hostile artillery 
which are firing on the attacking infantry, but do all that is 
in its power to prevent reserves from intervening in the fight, 
and, if possible, to bring to bear reverse fire on the defensive 
line itself. Occasions for charging infantry will be rarer for 
the cavalry of the attack than for the victorious cavalry of the 


defense. 
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Another particularly important task for cavalry is to delay 
hostile troops hurrying to the battlefield from behind or from 
the flanks, and to prevent their timely arrival on the battle- 
field. Mobility and carbine will here be of great use to cav- 
alry too. 

Of great importance is, lastly, the co-operation of cavalry 
in pursuit. Direct pursuit in front, as will naturally follow 
from the nature of the fight must, of course, be chiefly left to 
the infantry and artillery, armed as they are today, because 
the bullet reaches further and surer than the swiftest charge. 


But to pursue along the flanks of the enemy is the share 


of the cavalry, which must try to forestall the hostile 


march-columns, break into their flanks, and head them off, 


t 
especialy at places where the ground is favorable for causing the 
delay to the flying enemy. The victory having been bought 
ith streams of blood, the time has now come for reaping the 
harvest by inflicting on the retreating enemy losses twofold 
fold the amount we have suffered. Fire and cavalry 
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must do here equal damage. 
The fact that victorious pursuit was never undertaken by 
cavalry in recent times, at least not in European theaters of 
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war, has led people to think very often that the idea of cavalry 


pursuit is mere theory, and can never be turned into practice. 
I do not share this opinion, but think that this fact is simply due 
to the manner in which cavalry was employed, and to its de- 
tive equipment for operative purposes. 

During the wars of Frederic’s time, when the cavalry 
fought on the flanks of the infantry and could thus easily have 


init 


litiated pursuit on the flanks of the enemy, 1t was tied to the 
army owing to the system of supply, and was not prepared for 
independent operations. After battle it was as much exhausted 
as a rule, as the other arms; and after victory was more con- 
cerned with rallying, reorganizing units, and feeding horses, 
than with pursuing. It rarely happened, therefore, that the 
enemy was vigorously pursued directly after battle. 

In Napoleon’s time the armies were organized into smaller 


units, corps and divisions, and the cavalry was partly appor- 
tioned to these units, and partly retained in reserve behind the 
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battle lines, so as to be able to co-operate with the other two 
arms along the whole front at the given moment. It was very 
difficult, as a rule, to start from here a vigorous pursuit along 
the flanks of the enemy, and it was the more difficult because 
the generals themselves never contemplated anything of the 
kind in most cases. 

When, afterwards, improved firearms drove the cavalry 
more and more from the common field of action, nobody 
thought, as we have seen, of drawing the necessary conclusions 
from this fact, but everybody stuck to the old notion of battle- 
cavalry. The cavalry was held back until the final crisis, in 
positions which afterwards made pursuit as good as impossible; 
and when the moment arrived to use it, it could not be done, 
as a rule. 

The idea of pursuing with cavalry hardly ever entered the 
mind of any leader, particularly of modern times; the cavalry, 
even when it was on the spot, was not launched. I personally 
met with such a case. At Weissenburg a numerous and fresh 
cavalry was standing on the Geisberg after its capture; every- 
body was gazing at the retreating enemy, until, in accordance 
with the praiseworthy customs of peace, the ‘‘Halt’’ was 
sounded and the order issued to move into bivouac. There 
was, therefore, not only no pursuit at all, but all touch with the 
enemy was completely lost as well. It is further known that 
at Worth the Fourth Cavalry Division was even ferbidden to 
move to the battlefield. It was not until evening, when all 
chances had been lost a long while ago, that 1t was ordered up, 
from a long distance in rear, to follow in pursuit; its perform- 
ance next day was, of course, next to nil. 

Of special interest in this respect is, again the employment 
of cavalry in the battle of St. Quentin. On the right of the 
battlefield were standing the Guard Rider Regiment and the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Uhlans. Behind the fighting line 
of the right were distributed, in addition, three squadrons of the 
Ninth Hussars, seven squadrons of the Third Reserve Cavalry 
Brigade, the Second Guard Uhlan Regiment, and three squad- 
rons of the Guard Hussars—in all, twenty-nine squadrors. 
On the extreme left were Dohna’s Cavalry Brigade, (Eighth 
Cuirassiers and Fourteenth Uhlans); behind the left wing were 
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distributed the Seventh Hussars and three squadrons each of 
the Fifth and Seventh Uhlans—therefore, again eighteen 
squadrons. All these units were more or less idle spectators 
of the action; they played something like the role of Mephisto- 
pheles’ knights in the Imperial Battle (‘‘Faust,’’ Part I1). 
‘hey contributed absolutely nothing to success; for the occa- 
sion to charge, for which they were lying in wait, arose for a 
minute fraction only. For orderly and dispatch duties, as 


well as for direct reconnaissance on the flanks of the army, 


were actually needed, perhaps, ten to twelve squadrons. It 
would have been very easy, therefore, to concentrate on the 
right a cavalry division of twenty-four squadrons, and on the 
left a strong brigade of three regiments, and to furnish them 


with some guns. 


If we imagine these horsemen to be equipped with modern 
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left an open questi n whether 1 might not have been pos sible 
to delay, on the German left, Pauly’s Brigade, marching up 
from Lempire to the battlefield. But 1t would have been feasi- 
ble, without the shadow of a doubt, to cut the French army's 
line_of retreat, and possibly force it to capitulate. For this 
object it was only necessary to occupy towards evening, when 
the issue of the battle was no longer doubtful, the crossings 
over the Canal of St. Quentin, which the French army was 
obliged to cross. The cavalry on the left would have had only 
a short rice to Felle Englise, and that on the right about twenty 
kilometers to Lehaucourt by Homblicres and Remaucourt. 
On the way it could have occupied with a detachment the 
tdge of Lesdun; but the French army's main line of retreat 
could have been effectually barred on the line Belle Englise 
Lehaucourt. Nobody, however, thought of employing tuese 
horsemen in this fashion—not even a Goeben, the cavalry 
itself, least of all. At that time it altogether failed to have a 
clear conception of what it really could do and ought to do. 


There was only a vague idea of cavalry being a kind of battle 
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reserve, Which could be used only in case of dire necessity. 


ee 


Consequently nothing was done at all. 

So long as such views prevail, so long as we always want 
to keep the cavalry directly in hand, with the object of lying 
in wait for impossible occasions for charging, instead of using 
its full fighting power on the flanks and rear of the enemy, and 
placing it thereby advantageously for pursuit, so long will there 
* be no successful pursuit by cavalry. The cavalry divisions 

must prepare themselves for such, fully conscious that only 
then can valuable results be achieved. How can it be done? 
The tactical preparation and brilliant execution of pursuit 
ifter the Battle of Nashville, in December, 1864, in the Ameri- 
‘an War of Secession, is an instructive example of that. It 
will pay us to study the deeds of this kind of cavalry. 

In a future European war we must also carefully prepare 
for supplying the pursuing cavalry, if it is to push forward 
boldly. It will be a further advantage if we succeed in beating 


1 


the opposing cavalry during the battle itself. Should that 
cavalry show the same natural tendency of acting against the 
flanks and rear of its enemy, the consequence would necessarily 
be a cavalry duel, which in all probability would be fought 


1] 
Li 


with cold steel, since here, as well as in reconnoitering, both 


cavalries must aim at deciding matters rapidly. But if one 





side feels too weak, it will probably have recourse to the fire- 
arm so as to at least prevent—f it cannot itself act offensively 
the enemy from carrying out his intentions, and thus to bring 
about an equalization of forces, which gives it perhaps the chance 
again of resuming the offensive combat with cold steel at a 
later stage of the fight. In this case must the enemy’s resist- 
ance be rapidly broken, too. The cavalry must, therefore, 
always advance early in the day and try to come close to quar- 
ters with the hostile cavalry, so as to have its hands free when 
matters are ripening on the battle field. 

The necessity 1s shown here again of disposing of a numer- 
ous and powerful cavalry, able to do its best in a charge or in 
an attack dismounted, where it should be capable of employing 
sufficient rifles in action; such cavalry alone will be in a position 
to pursue vigorously; and on the other hand, such cavalry 
alone will be able to oppose energetic pursuit with some chances 
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of success. And it is this last duty which imposes a further 
task upon cavalry. 

When the battle has been fought; when the army which 

has fought has lost all moral force for further resistance, and 

has become unavoidable, it will be the duty of cavalry 

to guard the flanks of the army against any enveloping pursuit. 

Whatever losses it may have suffered in the course of the 


retreat 


day, whatever checks it may have experienced, at the moment 


when retreat begins it must re-appear on the battlefield and act 


offensively, if possible, on the flanks. Nothing will cause 


greater relief in such moments of moral trepidation than a re- 
newed resolve to attack; nothing will be more apt to nip in 


to envelope. But when it is 


the bud any hostile attempts 

positively impossible to act offensively, the cavalry must make 
efforts to bar defensively those roads on which the enemy is 
ursuing parallel to our army. Especially when the pursuing 
avalry is trying to use the night for its advance, we must 


ppose it on all roads and paths with the carbine, and construct 


hasty barricades, which are best made of wire. In this way a 
persevering cavalry, aided by cyclists here, too, may save the 
retreating army heavy loss and demoralization. 
It is seen, therefore, thet in almost all its spheres of action 


the importance of cavalry in war has very much increased with 
the growth of the armies, though its employment somewhat 
differs from that of former times. 


derive a great advantage which is firmly resolved to discard 
antiquated views, and assigns to its properly equipped cavalry 
those duties which modern arms and military exigencies have 


But that army is sure to 


imposed on it. 
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THE CONFEDERATE CAVALRY.* 
By PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


1. A SuRvivor.—CoLoNEL JOHN S. Mossy.t 


foe octogenarian Colonel John 5. Mosby is one of the 

rapidly-diminishing band of survivors among leading great 
fighters in the American Civil War. He was, in the judgment 
§ numerous critics and authorities on the opposing side, the 
most formidable partisan leader of cavalry in the service of the 
Confederate States in that fratricidal struggle. Colonel Mosby 


+ 


has been so good as to furnish the writer with certain facts 
concerning his participation in the defence of the Southern 
Confederacy which have not previously been published. He 
himself a writer of grace and charm, having added to the 
immense literature of the Civil War a fascinating volume en- 
titled, ‘With Stuart’s Cavalry in the Gettysburg Campaign.’ 
General J. E. B. Stuart was the brilliant and chivalrous com- 
mander of the mounted troops of the Confederate ‘Army of 
Northern Virginia,’ which met its Waterloo on the field of 
Gettysburg in 1863. It has been generally accepted that 
Gettysburg was lost on account of the absence of Stuart’s cav- 
alry from the Confederate Army, engaged in an elaborate raid 
upon the enemy’s lines of communication. Colonel Mosby, 
however, characterises this as ‘the Gettysburg legend,’ and 
forcibly adds: ‘As I brought the information that induced 
General Stuart to ask permission to cross the Potomac in rear 
of the enemy, and was chosen to command the advance of his 
column, I think I have a right, as an actor in the great tragedy, 
to be heard.’ Stonewall Jackson had been killed a few weeks 
previously, and Lee’s defeat by Meade at Gettysburg was de- 
cisive of the fate of the Southern cause. 
John S. Mosby first entered the Civil War as a private 
soldier, but even in that humble capacity his merits were recog- 
*From the British Cavalry Journal for April, 1912. 
+Based on facts communicated to the officer by Colonel Mosby himself. 
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nized by the Confederate Generalissimo in an Order of the Day. 
Promotion speedily followed, and the sequel to one of his finest 
feats of daring, in conducting a raid far within the enemy's 
lines, was this communication from General Lee to Jefferson 
Davis, the Confederate President: Mr. President,—You will, 
I know, be gratified to learn by the enclosed dispatch that the 
appointment conferred a few days since on Captain Mosby 
was not unworthily bestowed. The point where he struck the 
enemy is north of Fairfax Courthouse, near the Potomac, and 
far within the lines of the enemy. I wish I could receive his 
appointment as Major, or some official notification of it, that 
I might announce it to him.—R. E. Lee, General.’ The 
‘enclosed dispatch’ was 1n these flattering terms: ‘Captain, 


\ OUI 


Chantill 


announcing your brilliant achievement near 


} 


duly received and forwarded to General Lee 


h 





He exclaimed upon reading it: “‘Hurrah for Mosby! I wis 
I had a hundred like him.” Heartily wishing vou continued 
uccess, J. E. B. Stuart, Major-General Commanding. ’ 

And what wus the ‘brilliant achievement’ so brilliantiy 
eulogized by Generals Lee and Stuart’ Ihave thought it well 
to relate it in the veteran Mosby’s own picturesque phraseology : 
‘It was on March 7, 18603 that I started from Aldie with twenty 
nine men. It was pitch-dark before we got near the enemy’: 
‘avalry picket at Chantilly. Here a good point was won, for 
once inside the Union lines we would be mistaken for their own 
men. We passed along close by the camp-fires, but the sentinels 
took us for a scouting party of their own cavalry. I had no 
reputation to lose by failure, but much to gain by success. — I 
remembered, too, the motto that Ixion in Heaven wrote in 
Minerva’s album-—‘‘Adventures are to the adventurous. ”’ 
There were a few guards about, but they did not suspect us 
until they saw a pistol pionted at them. Of course, they sur 
rendered. Some even refused to believe we were Confederates 
after we told them who we were. Joe Nelson rode up to me 
with a prisoner who said he belonged to the guard at General 
Stoughton’s Headquarters, and with a party of five or six men 
I immediately went there. An upper window was raised and a 
voice called out, **Who is there?’’ The answer was, ‘‘We have 


a dispatch for General Stoughton.” An officer (Lieutenant 
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Prentiss) came to the front door to get it. I caught hold of 
his shirt and whispered my name in his ear, and told him to 
lead me to the General’s room. Resistance was useless, and 
he did so. A light was struck, and before us lay the sleeping 
general. He quickly raised up in bed and asked what this 
meant? I said, “‘General, get up—dress quick—you are a 
prisoner.”” ‘‘What!”’ exclaimed the indignant general. ‘‘My 
name is Mosby. Stuart’s cavalry are in possession of the place, 
ind Jackson holds Centerville.” “‘Is Fitzhugh Lee here?’’ 
‘Yes. “Then take me to him—we were classmates.”’ 
‘Very well, but dress quick.’’ My motive in deceiving him as 
to the amount of our force was to deprive him of all hope of 

scue. I turned over my prisoner to Stuart at Culpeper 
Court House. He was as much delighted by what I had done 
as I was, and published a General Order announcing it to the 
cavalry, in which he said it was a feat “‘unparalleled in the 
war,’”’ 

This incident evoked from President Lincoln one of the 
best of the numerous mots attributed to him. With General 
Stoughton had been captured a number of horses. When Mr. 
Lincoln heard the news he quaintly remarked, ‘IVell there won't 
be any difficulty in making another general, but how am I to 

Passing over the campaigns of Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg, we came to that of 1864, when the blood-drenched coun- 
try was crying out for peace. Colonel Mosby and his dwind- 
ling band of guerilla horsemen (* My. command never number- 
ered more than two or three hundred men,’ he says in a letter 
to the present writer) encountered the army of General Phil 
Sheridan, then operating in and direfully devastating the rich 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. As illustrating the 
drastic methods employed by anti-partisan operators in this 
war of retaliations and reprisals, | extract the following from Gen- 
eral Grant’s orders to Sheridan at Winchester, Va.: “If you 
can possibly spare a division of cavalry, send them through 
Loudoun County to destroy and carry off the crops, animals, 
negroes and all men under fifty years of age capable of bearing 
arms. In this way you will get rid of many of Mosby’s men. 
All male citizens under fifty can fitly be held as prisoners of 
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war, not citizen prisoners. If not already soldiers, they will 
be made so directly the Rebel Army gets hold of them. Give 
the enemy no rest. Do all the damage to railroads and crops 
you can. Carry off stock of all descriptions, and negroes, so as 
to prevent further planting. If the war is to last another 
year we want theShenandoah Valley to remain a barren waste.”’ 

It is a matter of familiar history that the ill-starred Valley 
did remain a barren waste, but meanwhile the stories of Mosby’s 
adventurous daring are too numerous for quotation. Once 
he narrowly missed capturing General Grant himself, and on 


another occasion he came so close to Washington during one 





of his incursions—actually within sight of the Capitol—that he 
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operations in the Shenandoah Valley. He makes 
0 complain o the Colonel’s methods of conducting war- 
ke operations, but, on the contrary, says, ‘He was the most 
ormidable partisan I met in the war’—and this although 


Sheridan had encountered both Forrest and the celebrated John 
H. Morgan. Thus commented President Grant after. the 
had been finally sheathed: ‘Since the close of the war 
I have come to know Colonel _—— personally and somewhat 


ntimately. He is a different man entirely from what I had 


supposed. He is slender, not tall, wiry, and looks as if he could 
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endure any amount of physical fatigue. He is able, and thor- 
oughly honest and truthful. There were probably but few 
men in the South who could have commanded successfully a 
detachment in the rear of an opposing army, and so near the 
border of hostilities, as long as he did without losing his entire 
command.’ 

In his admirable biography of Stonewall Jackson, the late 
Colonel Henderson has said concerning the work of Mosby and 
his coadjutors: ‘These operations are brilliant examples of 
the great strategical value of a cavalry which is perfectly in- 
lependent of the foot-soldier, and which at the same time is 
n the highest degree mobile. Those who have never had to 
leal with communications of an army may be unable to realize 
the effect that may be, and often is, produced by such a force; 
ut no one with the least practical experience of the responsibili- 
ties which devolve upon a Commander-in-Chief will venture to 
bate one jot from the enormous strategical value assigned to 
t by American soldiers. The horseman of the American Civil 


War is the model of the efficient cavalryman.’ 


[I]. JOHN MORGAN AND HIS ‘ROUGH RIDERS.’ 


1 1 1 
} 


There are lessons innumerable for the cavalry officer of 
today in the meteoric career of General John H. Morgan, of 
Confederate States service, who in the American Civil 
War performed feats of prodigious valor and romantic daring 
the head of his corps of irregular horsemen known as 
‘Morgan’s Rough Riders.’ These troopers were undoubtedly 


lerate service, every one of their 


he best mounted in the Confe 
plendid mounts being a thoroughbred Kentucky ‘blue grass’ 
animal. And the men who bestrode them matched them, 
from Morgan's two ‘brigadiers,’ Colonel Basil Duke and Colonel 
Adam Johnson, to the humblest bugler in the command. 
Morgan’s first great feat of arms was performed in the 
summer of 1862. Entering the State of Kentucky at the head 
of nine hundred mounted men, he emerged at the close of 
this his first important ‘raid’ with no fewer than 2,000, all of 
them well equipped and finely mounted. In the whole opera- 
tion he did not lose more than a hundered men, while in prison- 
ers alone he took nearly 1,200. Nevertheless, after Morgan’s 
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return to Tennessee, Kentucky reverted to the Federal power, 
and in June, 1863, General Morgan was urgently ‘sent for’ by 
General Bragg, commander-in-chief of the Confederate ‘Army 
of the West.’ 

Bragg was confronted in force by the Federal ‘Army of 
the Cumberland,’ under Rosecrans. He wanted Morgan to 
divert attention, and, incidentally, to inflict damage, by means 
of a fresh foray—but he did not want the intrepid cavalryman 
to penetrate the enemy’s lines farther than the city of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. In fact, Bragg positively forbade a crossing 


li 


of the Ohio River. Now this did not suit John Morgan at all. 


He told his second 1n command of his fixed determination to 


exceed orders by crossing the great river into Ohio, and on 
July 2d, the raiders started off—a perfectly equipped array of 
2,400 horsemen, with two three-inch Parrott guns and two 
howitzers. They crossed the Cumberland River in fine style, 
aside with heavy loss a determined attempt to dis- 
pute the ford. The enterprise had begun. 

At dawn on July 3, 1863, the Rough Riders approached 
Columbia, stormed it in a wild charge, and made for the Green 
] 1 


River. Meanwhile the federal authorities had been telegraph 


ing all over the threatened States, and even as they marched in 





he night the raiders could hear the noise of the axes felling 
timber to obstruct their onward progress. It was now July 4 
‘Independence Day)’, and finding 400 infantry under Colonel 
Moore blocking his way at Green River, Morgan sent in to 
demand his ‘unconditional surrender.’ The colonel had the 
bad taste not merely to decline to accede to this cool proposi- 
tion, but to put up so good a fight when Morgan’s men pro- 
ceeded to rush his stockade that ninety of the assailants were 
placed hors de combat inside a quarter of an hour. So the Con- 
federate leader, not relishing this at all, left the enemy where he 
was and crossed the stream lower down, his next objective 
being the thriving town of Lebanon. This place was garrisoned 


Fond 
by the Twentieth Kentucky Regiment; but Morgan, hearing 
that this force was by way of being strengthened from outside, 


1 
} 


attacked at once with the utmost fury. This time his men 


carried the place, but not before they had lost another fifty 


killed and wounded—making 140 casualties in two engage- 
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ments. At Lebanon fell Morgan’s brother Tom, a promising 
young lieutenant in the Second Kentucky. It will be per- 
ceived that Kentucky men were fighting on both sides, as, 
indeed they did throughout the war. 

On sped the valiant and dreaded raiders, twenty-one out 


‘ 


of every twenty-four hours in the saddle. ‘Tapping the tele- 
graph, 7. e. taking down the telegraph wires in order to mislead 
the enemy by means of false messages, was a favorite diversion 
with Morgan. This he did with the utmost success until the 
Federal authorities became too wary for the ruse to be longer 
successful. Louisville was already in a panic, since, of course, it 
could not be known there that Morgan intended merely to 
threaten and not raid the city. ‘So widespread was the effect of 
the raid of these 2,000 Rough Riders that in the States of Ohio 
and Indiana 120,000 militiamen took the field against them, in 
addition to the three brigades of United States cavalry.’ On 
the morning of July 8, or less than six days from the start of his 
enterprise, Morgan reached the Ohio. He had done more 
than everything that duty and General Bragg commanded, for 
three states were utterly demoralized and dumbfounded at 
the boldness of his wonderful initiative. Not that ‘magni- 
ficent’ was the word applied to it by the Federal foe, for Mor- 
gan had to burn on order to render his raid a real devastation, 
and his men had to plunder in order to exist. 

His followers proceeded to cross the Ohio at Brandenburg, 
with the timely assistance of two steamboats which they 
‘commandeered.’ Suddenly, and while yet a portion of the 
raiders were on the Kentucky shore and others on the Indiana 
bank of the mighty river, a hostile gunboat appear in the offing 
and commmenced to shell the crossing. This was a critical 
moment indeed; but again John Morgan rose to the occasion. 
By skilled and masterly use of his four small guns he beat off 
the gunboat, and the crossing proceeded. Next he made for 
Indianapolis, the capital of Indiana; but he swerved aside so 
as to leave that city on his left. A running fight went on con- 
tinuously now, for all the countryside was in an uproar. Ata 
place called Corydon some sixteen of the raiders bit the dust 


in a vey pretty skirmish. Most of their ‘blue grass’ horses 
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were long since done for, and every available animal that had 
any pace in him was ‘borrowed’ and ridden to death. 

He might even have captured the fine city of Cincinnati, for 
not only was it absolutely within his grasp and defenceless, but 
he could have utilized any number of ferry: steamers on the 
Ohio. Moreover, it certainly was not because his men as well 
as his horses were now falling out from sheer fatigue that the 
bold ‘rebel’ did not occupy the city. It was because, incredi- 
ble though it may sound, he cherished as even bolder ambition 
yet !—nothing else than to press right on through Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and join hands with the Confederate Generalis- 
simo, R. E. Lee. But what would have been an absolutely 
unique feat of arms was arrested by the sombre news that 
reached Morgan at Piketon. The fortress of Vicksburg had 
fallen, the great battle of Gettysburg had been lost, and Lee 
was in full retreat. Obviously the only thing to do now was, 


4 
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Well may the late Colonel Henderson have remarked, in 


his splendid ‘Life of Stonewall Jackson,’ that ‘the horseman of 
the Civil War is the model of the efficient cavalryman.’ 

There was an unkind suggestion at the North to hang or 
shoot Morgan for alleged dereliction of the rules of civilized 


war. But he escaped from prison and got back to the Confed- 
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erate lines—to be shot dead while heroically leading a cavalry 
brigade at the battle of Knoxville on September 4, 1864. He 
had the supreme gift of leadership and of winning the confi- 
dence and love of those who followed him, plus his superlative 
powers as an exponent of the cavalry arm and its uses in irregu- 
lar warfare. 


THE SERVICE OF RECONNAISSANCE WITH SPECIAL 
REGARD TO DIVISIONAL CAVALRY.* 


By Major v. CZERCHOW, AUSTRIAN GREAT GENERAL STAFF. 


Rigen over the shortcomings of cavalry in the 
/’ reconnaissance service, especially in regard to the divi- 
sional cavalry, are by no means infrequent. It might be not 
uninteresting to seek for the cause thereof, because in doing 
this many a fault can be rectified. I have endeavored to com- 
bine the causes into groups, and in doing so may touch points 
which have, as a matter of fact, been touched on by other 
lecturers and writers. 

1. Duty. The points and ‘‘feelers’’ of the service of 
reconnaissance are the patrols. While our regulations clearly 
define the duties of the security patrols, those of the recon- 
noitering patrols are defined only along general lines. Thus 
the expression: advance patrol, flank patrol, rear patrol carries 
in itself the tasks assigned to each, while the frequently oc- 
curring expression, ‘‘tformation patrol’ is not so fortunate. 
In the sense of our regulations “‘information patrol’? means a 
small body of troopers or infantrymen under a commander, 
sent out to seek the enemy or reconnoiter the terrain. The 
duty of the information patrol (expressed by its denomination), 
frequently supplemented only by designation of the road it is 
to take, is vague. The patrol can in most cases only perform 
part of its duties and if nothing more definite is required of it, 

*Translated from Kavalleristische Monatshefte by M. S. E. Harry Bell, 
U. S. Army. 
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it will perform only that part of its task which appears to be 


most important to its commander. Whether this is agreeable 
to the intentions of the leader who sent out the patrol is doubt- 
and at most merely a matter of chance. The dilemma 


created is the more portentious because in most cases, the patrol 


being sent out very far, it will be found impossible to regulate 


4 


its movements from the rear later on. I shall cite a few ex- 


amples from which it will be apparent how many tasks may be 
iven an information patrol, not mentioning those duties given 


< 
2 


a battle partol. These duties I will combine into three groups: 





1) seek the enemy; (4) conduct when enemy if found; (: 


: : +} + -9°7)997) 
reconnoitering the terrain 


1) Toseck the enemy. For instance, to ascertain whether 
or not the enemy isin B; whether or not in B, C, or D (of course 
only a small area); whether or not between A and B; if so, to 
correctly locate his position; whether the enemy has already 


reached or passed B; when he passes a definite point; whether 
from a definite point the enemy can be seen; whether to seek 


4 
} 


he enemy only in a stated direction; to reconnoiter behind an 


+ 
if 


enemy ascertained to be in a certain locality; to ascertain if 


o 


he enemy is being followed by additional parts of his army; 
to reconnoiter to where the enemy reported in B has marched; 


and in all of these duties ascertain the enemy’s line of march, 


armament, strength, and at what time he reached a certain or 
definitely known locality, etc. 
b) Conduct when enemy has been found. The conduct of 
information patrols in this case is laid down in paragraph 241 
lWorma pati 1 tn ase 15 1a1d \ paragra] 2 ; 
of the regulations. Of course the instructions contained 
therein are only for general guidance, as everything depends 


on special conditions in which the different patrols encounter 


i 


f encounter the first doubts 


the enemy. Thus at the moment « 
will arise which will iufluence the conduct of the patrol. As a 
general rule the question then will be whether it will be more 
important to continue to observe the assigned line of march 
or the march objective or to keep an eye on the enemy. What 
is said next will explain this more clearly. 

shall report be made of having encountered a hostile patrol 


or not’ Should the patrol, observing paragraph 227 of the 
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regulations, keep in touch with the patrol or shall it seek out 
the hostile main body, as laid down in paragraph 228? If the 
patrol received no orders covering this question, it will in the 
first place depend on the strength of the patrol whether or not 
risk detaching one of its members to carry a message back. To 
make a general principle of mot reporting a hostile patrol is not 
to be recommended offhand. Should a hostile patrol appear 
from a direction in which no enemy was supposed to be, that 
fact may be an indication that stronger forces are following up 
that patrol. Of great importance also is the encountering of 
artillery patrols. In any case, sending back a report of having 
met a hostile patrol is easier than sending back any later reports, 
which latter will have to reckon with hostile interference. 
When the march direction of the two opposing main bodies 
t the encounter of 


are crossing each other it may happen thi 
hostile patrols are the only indications from which direction the 
enemy may be expected, as has been demonstrated in maneu- 
vers. It is also difficult to form any judgment as to the size 


of the hostile force sending out a patrol by the size of the patrol 
encountered; in other words, Go we encounter a patrol or a 
platoon? For instance, should our patrol work for a squadron, 
the encounter with twenty troopers (possibly three patrols 
combined) is important, as such astrong number, in an en- 
counter bet ween two opposing squadrons can produce a material] 


a I 


effect by timely and (if not reported) surprising interference. 

If, on the other hand, our force consists of a division of 
infantry and the hostile patrol comes from a direction where 
the enemy is known to be or advancing from, it would be bad 
policy to fritter away a trooper for sending a message. 

In the case mentioned above twenty troopers enc runtered, 
our strength one squadron) it would be dangerous, possibly, 
to keep touch with that patrol and not continue the march. 
A division of the patrol, one part keeping touch and the other 
part continuing the assigned line of march, may be the best 
solution of the question under these conditions. 

The information patrol encounters a squadron: shall it 
keep in touch with it or continue its march? Only clear posi- 
tive orders on the subject and proper strength, will enable the 
patrol commander to arrive at a correct decision. In all other 
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cases chance and fortune will govern whether or not he arrives 
at the correct decision. Should our own force consist of only 
one squadron or but little more, it might be best to keep in 
touch with the hostile squadron, for a bird in the hand is better 
than two in the bush. The same holds good when encounter- 
ing a company of hostile infantry. 

Take now the case of the patrol encountering a strong 
enemy on its line of march, the enemy debouching with one 
part of its column onto a different route of march. In this 
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case the correct thing would be a division of the patrol; if its 
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1 ee ee 1 +} . eet es Pee eg (oy eee, ne ee oa 
preal nrougn tne sereen Ol ne security getachments or to go 

i a1 ] 41. ‘ 4 Catware Lh, ee 
around it, may easily Nappen that we get too far to the reat 
and that 1t W1 De IMposs1Die especially should the opponent 
and lé li | ; | b P| 


consist of cavalry, to send word back to our troops in time to 
be of any use. For instance, if the patrol commander sees on 
the road a ho tile regiment with one battery, formed into ad- 


Yoiit 


vance guard, support and an additional group, that group may 
be the enemy’s main body or only a reserve for the advance 
euard. Should the patrol commander look for the main body 
following the formation he sees, it may easily happen, 1n a diffi- 
cult terrain, that he looses touch entirely with the enemy. 
What he sees may also be a flank detachment. 

c) Keconnottering the terrain. In this duty errors are 
committed in so far as the patrol receiving orders to simul- 
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taneously reconnoiter enemy and terrain, which can be done 
only seldom. On the other hand, there is no provision in our 
regualtions compelling the patrol commander to report valuable 
matters concerning the terrain not noted on the maps or which 
differ from what is shown on the map and which have come to 
his notice. This latter especially applies to roads, forests, and 
good points of overlooking the country. 

If the enemy is weak and the terrain is open, two or more 
of the above cited duties may probably be solved by a small 
patrol, otherwise not. 

If it is against regulations to send out an information 

patrol without giving it a definite task to perform, it is the more 
wrong to confound the expression ‘imformation”’ patrol with 
‘battle’ patrol. By combining a task of far reconnaissance 
with a merely hoped for but not definitely ordered battle recon- 
naissance the duties of the commander of the whole or of the 
group commander are transferred to the patrol commander 
who can, for that purpose, have neither the necessary force in 
men nor knowledge of the conditions in general. Most com- 
plaints of the shortcomings of the cavalry are based on bad 
battle reconnaissance, which matter is generallly overlooked 
in the orders issued by the commander of the whole. 

It is not very easy to draw a sharp dividing line between 
far and near reconnaissance; this 1s not necessary, however, 
for they stand in close relation to each other, in so far as the 
tactical reconnaissance (battle reconnaissance) springs from and 
is based on the far reconnaissance. In any case regulations are 
clear enough in stating that we can not expect the information 
patrol to furnish the tactical reconnaissance, except in very 
rare cases. In addition, far more battle reconnaisance patrols 
than information patrols will be required. 

Tasks to be given the battle reconnaissance would be for 
instance: 

Definitely ascertain the grouping for march and strength 
of the enemy, especially how much he has of artillery; group- 
ing of security detachments; time of arrival of leading elements 
of the hostile column at definite points in iront of our troops; 
changes in the formation of the enemy’s columns; debouchment 
of single units from the general march direction; number of 
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trains following the column; observation of the hostile cavalry; 


shape of battle formations; position of hostile artillery; breadth 
of hostile battle front; probable gaps in that front; position of 
the commander; of the reserves and their change of position; 
affairs of ammunition supply behind the hostile front, etc. 

It is clear that when opposed to a comparatively equal 
enemy these tasks can be solved by a patrol only when the 
terrain is exceptionably favorable, while one information patrol 
can ascertain the coming up of a hostile column in any terrain. 


In giving instructions to a battle patrol the space of 


ground in which it is expected to perform its duties should be 


definitely stated or some part of the enemy's force should be 


designated for observation. Divisional cavalry can solve the 
task of battle reconnaissance independently only when its 
commander is thoroughly instructed as to the entire situation 


and our intentions and when he still has sufficient patrols at his 
disposal. Both factors will be found present only 1n rare cases. 


It should not be forgotten that according to paragraph 223, 


tle reconnaissance is to be carried out by infantry mainly 
and that not only in a terrain in which cavalry has difficulty 
, where the trooper 


n movil 


i but also in absolutely open terran 
uld offer too promuine nt a target 

2. Whose duty it is to send out a patrol According to our 

regulations this may be either the commander of the whole 


- +} - 17 —mM ‘ lar r tt} hiet ta ff In xy ¢ - 
or the group commander, or the chief of staff. [Even the patrol 





commander's immediate commanding officer can send out the 


patrol, provided the above mentioned officers have authorized 
him to do so—which 1s but seldom the case. 

When sending out a patrol, the one sending it should be 
absolutely clear in his own mind what he wants the patrol to 
do. Practice shows how difficult this is; it takes much training 
xpress a Clear and definite will. It is my personal opinion 
that only he, who has gone through all the difficulties of a patrol 
commander in his subaltern days, is able to send out a patrol 
with definite and clear instructions; only such commanders 
can think themselves in the place of the patrol commander and 
judge what can be required of a patrol. As infantry officers 
have not many chances to practice the patrol service, and as the 
general duties of an infantry patrol are very different from those 
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of cavalry patrol, cavalry patrols should invariably be sent out 
by cavalry officers, not infantry officers. This especially ap- 
plies to the far reconnaissance. For this purpose the cavalry 


’ commander should be thoroughly oriented by the commander 
of the whole as to the situation and intentions and should receive 
definite instructions as to what is desired—-how he gains his 

F ends to be left to his discretion, however. 

: 3. Strength of a patrol. The strength of a patrol is not 


only dependent on how many reports are expected from it but 
also on the distance it is supposed to cover, as well as the task 

has to perform. If the officer who sends out the patrol has 
carefully considered these points, he can accurately judge what 
trength the patrol ought to have. Very often he will have 
to reckon with the fact that the patrol will be divided before 
returning. I would insert here that it is advisable only in ex- 
ceedingly favorable terrain to require the patrol to cover much 
or 


STOUNE 


when charged with reconnoitering a certain piece of 
country. Asa rule a patrol rides along its road or somewheres 
where it can overlook that road; of course anything else it 


fo] 
fal 


ills into the sphere of its usefulness. But when the patrol 


ee 
} 


can not overlook the space of country assigned it from its line 


of march it has to ride criss-cross, makes no headway and looses 





much time. It does not help the matter much to send single 
troopers to commanding heights to observe, for they can be 
ent only when the distance 1s very short. 

1, Keports. No attention is frequently paid to the im 
portant matter to whom, to where and when reports are to be 
ent. Message relay stations, lately inaugurated, better this 
condition somewhat. It is advisable to charge the patrol 
commander to send messages at certain times to certain places 
in addition to unexpected messages he may be forced to send. 
In case the commander of the whole diverges from the line of 
march, known to the patrol when leaving the command, all 
connection between patrol and command ts lost. These two 





points deserve especial consideration. ; 

5. Limit of time for a patrol to stay out. Very often the 
patrol is not instructed how long it has to stay out or how far 
it is to ride in the designated direction if it does not encounter 


theenemy. It is hardly practicable to send orders after a patrol 
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after it once has left the command, for it will be only by thx 
merest chance if the patrol is overtaken. This neglect is bad 
especialiy in our peace maneuvers. Patrols often travel very 


far away from the command, loose all, connection with it, and 


return in the evening exhausted and starved. In time of peac 


is advisable to either limit the distance the patrol is to cover 


or to give it definite instructions at what time it is to ceas« 


operations and return to camp. 


6. Screening duty. This is the duty of the independent 
cavalry, of the divisional cavalry, and of all security detach 
ments, but at no time the duty of information patrols. Thi 
latter may assist in screening by stopping a weaker hostil 


wavatesal Se nntent! . ttannl a aL : 15460991 PA? 
patrol or patrols, even attack them and make it difficult fo 





them to send back reports. But to charge the informatior 
een vet ees wee dared Wilke ae aarareriiara a nieenwaraes ian’ 
) Ol itn s IS wrong, bhecaust reconnaissance and 

“ata Tey | Perce id. Reconnaissance avoid 
creening are auyv Opposed. xeconnaissance avoid 
Dattle; screening seeks 1t; screening 1s a stationary duty, con 


fined to certain defined sectors, while reconnaissance must not 


be chained down by such commands. On the whole infantr 
will give better results in screening, when the terrain promis 
any results in screening at all. Forces utilized, therefore, ar 
not lost, as they can be called back to participate in the battk 
when necessary 

¢. Training in Peace. Reasons for failure of cavalry i1 


+1 - ] ] - : : . ~+ + 1 E 4% -4 a 4 
he field exercises are in part to be found in the short distance 





eparating the contending forces and partly in the limited 
‘ing the partols in front of the infantry, and partly also 
in the rapid termination of the exercises. Thus the informa 


ion patrols have not sufficient time at their disposal to properly 


observe and report; time also is lacking for the battle recon 


naissance to supplement the far reconnaissance. These dis- 
advantages can not be overcome entirely, no matter what 
corrective measures are taken. The distance between the 
contending forces has to be kept small; still patrols might be 
sent out early enough ahead of the infantry to catch the op- 
ponent very soon after he has broken camp or even while 


engaged in doing so. 
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LONG DISTANCE RIDES OF TWENTY-SEVEN 
CAVALRY PATROLS. 


j] N a previous report, an account was given in some detail 
of the ride of 186 miles in three days executed by officers 
itrols from twenty-seven different cavalry regiments. This 
‘ear the performance was repeated with slight modifications. 
The distance covered was sixty-two miles a day for three days; 
the fourth day thirty-one miles were covered in the morn- 
ng and then at 2 p. M., the same day, all the patrols assembled 
the Auteuil race track in the Bois de Boulogne and were 
reviewed by the President of the Republic accompanied by 
ll the chief military personages of the government and the 
ntlemen most eminent in racing and horse raising circles. 
Each patrol (six men) marched past in line with its officer 
in front, at a fast gallop, the total distance covered at this gal- 
lop being one and one-fourth miles. Four regiments from the * 
German frontier, in garrison at Nancy, Sedan and Luneville, 
sent out not merely a patrol, but a whole platoon. In all 
twenty-seven regiments were represented, being all those sta- 
tioned not over 200 miles from Paris. 
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I watched 


ordinary to see how fresh all the horses and men were. 


could observe no trace of fatigue in either, though certainly 


must have been severely tried. Most of the horses were go 


freely against the bit, and the officers mounts especially seen 


as keen and alert as if they had made only an ordinary mar 
’s march of sixty-two miles was in a furi 


storm of snow, rain and wind, and the morning of the revic 


the thirty-one miles were made in a biting wind. 


ICS 
were | fully groomed and the men as clean as if j 
of } 
Each 


paign, both on the tr 


had cared for its own horses exactly as 


patrol 
ip and on the arrival in Paris. 


In the evening 
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SABER vs. PISTOL—A SOLUTION. 


“HE strange swing of the pendulum of modern cavalry 

thought in Europe back to the lance, in place of the 

‘ r, offers a solution, worthy of careful thought, to the eternal 
*. 


tion in our cavalry of saber vs. pistol. 

All in the service know our two schools of thought on this 

our two opinions, each absolutely fixed and sure of 

right. As these two opinions can never be reconciled, I 

ve a solution would be welcomed by both. 

Such a solution would seem to be indicated by the coming 
nge in the Russian cavalry, for within a year the front rank 
Wl the cavalry in the Empire will be armed with the lance 

vell as the saber. This change will of course have a great 

t on all the other cavalry of Europe, for the Russians have 

greatest numbers and are the only ones with experience in 
idern war; and since the Russo-Japanese War the greatest 
nges have been continually taking place in their army, this 





ng the latest. 

The consensus of opinion here is that the lance is “par 
ellence”’ the arm for the shock action, and that its advan- 
res in this respect far outweigh its disadvantages in the ensuing 
lve; in other words the charge is either succesful or not, and 

r the successful side which smashes its opponent in the charge 
‘ensuing melée will be more of a pursuing action. If the 
ussians can think this way, having, for the possible melee, 
ly the saber in reserve, how much more should their opinion 
considered by us who have the national weapon, the pistol, 
fall back on in case of need. In fact the mere mention of 
r use of national weapon, in connection with the lance for 
hock, produces the most favorable comment. 
The possible objection that we might lose some of our 
obility as mounted infantry or for dismounted action will 

no weight as can be seen by a study of the new Russian 
avalry Drill Regulations. In these, dismounted action is 
ivided into two classes, ‘‘ordinary”’ and ‘‘in force;”’ the former 
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to be used under ordinary circumstances when the horses ar 
apt to be moved, and the latter when there is no chance of the 
horses changing their places. In the first, two men out of thre 
dismount and simply turn their lances over to the third man 
the horse holder, who passes his foot through the foot loo 
and his arm through the arm loop of the lances and swings al 
three out of the way behind his right shoulder; the same could 
be done as easily with four. In the second, when one man 11 
six, or in the Cossacks one in twenty-five, is the horse holder, 
the lances are placed in line on the ground in front of the horses 

Besides being no handicap for dismounted action the ust 
of the lance in place of the saber would solve two vexed ques 
the impediment of the scabbard to the use of the leg 
‘k of all skill in handling the saber 


‘abbard may be rectified in the new cav 
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\itable weapon for the mounted charge, and this with only the 
iber in reserve, I submit that the arming of the American 
‘avalry with the Lance and the Pistol is at least worthy of the 
ost serious consideration. 


N. K. AVERILI 


Captain U.S. Cavalry. 


THE ARMY HORSE 


| ee galloping horse, the thoroughbred, has been developed 
by careful breeding and by racing trials over a period 
more than 150 years. The result is today a horse of quality 
id substance, superior in certain respects to any equine animal 
at has ever existed. The Arabs and other Eastern horses 
the progenitors of the present thoroughbreds, but as the 
ter have been a continual improvement in speed and strength 
the former, it would not now be wise to consider the Eastern 
rse as suitable sires for the class of horses required by the 
Few people recognize the fact that the average catia 
rse must be up to carrying 267 pounds, assuming that the 
alone weighs 150 pounds. All the light-weight horses, such 
standard breds, saddle-breds, Morgans, and even coacl 
rses, owe much to their amon to the thoroughbred 
lood of their ancestors. The best type of the thoroughbreds 
uld make superior aie’ horses, but to secure such in large 
1antities is not possible. For example, Ultimus of Mr. Keene 
fifteen and eee quarter hands high and weighs 1,240 pounds. 
is wonderfully muscled and is in all respects admirably 
lapted for weight carrying over rough ground for considerable 
tances at a fast pace. Among the colts at ‘‘Castleton,”’ 
ington, Kentucky, were some that weighed 1,000 pounds at 
ixteen months of age. One of these superbly bred c mae 
1,040 pounds at that age. 
Mr. Thomas Hitchcock has two thoroughbred colts which 
three years of age weighed 1,075 pounds and hunted the 


tiff Meadowbrook country, carrying considerable weight over 
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the high fences of that section. ‘These same colts made an 
excellent showing at the Madison Square Garden in the five- 
foot jumping classes. They have fine loins, quarters and 
shoulders, also large bones and flat legs, and are extremely level 
headed. 

These cases are cited to show that the Zor rd thore suughbreds 
not the weeds) have all the qualifications required for cavalry 
purposes—weight-carrying capacity, speed and endurance. 
The prepotency of that blood (above that of all other) and the 
eculiar fitness of the breed for army ends make such animals 
ighly desirable for sire purposes. Mated with good sized 
farm mares the results should be fair good cavalry remounts, 
mated with the heaviest farm mares the results should be fair 
to good artillery remounts. 

It is not intended to suggest that only by such means can 
we get desired results, but it is believed that there is no other 
way that would give such quick and consistent results. Good 
cavalry horses should have at least one-half of their blood 
‘trains from galloping stock (thoroughbreds. ) 

That is fundamental. For horse artillery the same re- 
quirement would be wise. 

The following letter recently written by Major General 
Leonard Wood, Chief-of-Staff, tersely sets forth his views re- 
garding this subject: 


“Replying to your communication regarding the most suitable horse for 
cavalry purposes and the best way of breeding such animals, I beg to state 
that the primary consideration in the cavalry horse is the capacity to carry 
considerable weight over rough country for a long period and oftentimes at a 
rapid pace. 

“The first condition eliminates a very light horse; the second and 
third require activity and endurance, and the fourth necessitates some speed. 
It is clear that certain types must be wholly eliminated and that suitable 
animals are to be found now in large numbers in very few localities in our 
country. This fact causes this department to take the keenest interest in 
the subject of breeding service horses. The temperament of these animals 
is hardly less important than either of the essential attributes suggested above. 

“The principally recognized breeds of this country—standard, Morgan, 
Hackney, saddle—as is well known, are largely indebted to the thoroughbred 
ancestry for some of their most noteworthy traits. This fact helps to con- 
firm the opinion that good, big graded mares, almost regardless of predomi- 
nating strains, when crossed with selected thoroughbred stallions should pro- 
duce fairly good cavalry horses. Probably the highest type of a charger 
would result from crossing a large thoroughbred mare, of excellent tempera- 
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ment and of big bone and muscle, with a stallion of similar qualifications. 
The Government cannot expect to secure such progeny as that would assure 
in sufficient numbers. The type of sire, however, crossed with good graded 
mares should give satisfactory mounts, and in general horses of much farm 
usefulness. If that policy of breeding were adopted by the farmers in the 
course of a few years the Government would be able to secure enough young 
horses of a proper type to satisfy its peace requirements. 

“The following gives you a notion of what is now demanded of the service 
horse owned by officers. 

“Suitable mount (charger) as published in General Orders No. 125, 
War Department, 1908, is hereby interpreted to mean a horse with a minimum 
height of fifteen hands, two inches, and with a miminum weight of 1,000 
pounds. The horse should be of good appearance and of such breeding and 
substance as will enable him to carry his owner over humps of reasonable 
stiffness, including hurdles, ditches, fences and other obstacles simulating 
those which ordinarily would be met in going cross country. 

‘‘Thanking you for your patriotic interest in improving the horse of the 
country, Tam; * * *” 


In general, the ideal hunter, when properly schooled for 
military purposes should make a superior charger. Suchahorse 
would fully satisfy all purely military requirements and would 
be good in the show-ring, in the hunting field, at steeple chasing, 
and possibly at flat racing. In a few words, the officer’s charger 
should be of hunter type not less than half thoroughbred, 1,100 
pounds or more in weight, about sixteen hands high (for officer 
of average height), and above all, level-headed. 

Under our new system of remount depots in charge of 
skilled officers who have time to carefully select young horses, 
the service is getting better mounts than at any time within 
recent years; but the horses we are getting are still far from 
what they should be. If most of our valuable studs be shipped 
abroad it is clear that instead of an improvement there will be 
a retrogression during the coming years. That is a phase of 
the horse question which specially causes anxiety to the War 
Department. 

The War Department is keenly interested in the proposi- 
tion of the Agricultural Department to have the Congress 
enact a law whereby superior sires may be placed throughout 
the country in suitable districts. By this means farmers'and 
breeders will be able to secure the services of high-grade animals 
at most reasonable rates, and there will be produced over the 
country young horses valuable for remounts. This policy is 
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simply carrying out what has been recognized in practically 
all old countries as a business measure and a necessity. Cir- 
culars 178 and 186 of the Department of Agriculture set forth 
the proposed plan. These circulars are respectively by A. D. 
Melvin and George M. Rommel, of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and contain information most valuable to all who are 
interested in this subject. 

It is hardly worth while here to contrast the relative eff- 
ciency of two mounted commands of equal personnel but of 
unequal mounts. Other things being equal or nearly so, the 
cavalry that has the superior mounts (at the same time the 
conveyance and principle weapon) will easily win out. 

If careful selections were made of both sires and dams of 
thoroughbred animals as regards substance, size, blood lines 


and temperament, leaving wholly aside the racing question, it 


is believed that within a reasonably few generations a horse 
highly useful for practically all cavalry ends would result. It 
would also be an animal of general utility purposes. This does 
not ignore the fact that the actual superiority of the thorough 
bred has been effected by racing and consequently by elimi 
nating those specimens that were weak from any whatever caus¢ 
] ernal or exté 





It is an unfortunate fact that the estimate of the thorough 
bred by many of our officers has been made from the off-cast: 


4 


of the race track, the weeds that often had neither. good con 
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formation nor sufficient substance, and possibly were too nervy 
ous to support training. 
‘ 1 ? 1 reat . ; i. 1 . , —) 74 
Cavalry work of the future will more than ever requiré 
: | 


long, hard service, and at times fast going. Cold-blooded 





horses are not up to the latter. What is said of the cavalry 
horse, in a large measure, applies to that of the artillery. 

) cen idea prevalent among officers of cav 
alry that the big fine hunter types in the hunting field and in 
the show-ring were primarily expensive animals. This as a 
rule is not the case, as may be ascertained by actual facts in 
connection with such horses as Taconite, David Gray, Overall, 


be named. 


and many others that can 
If officers will purchase big, well formed, young horses, 
less than half-bred, they have within their capacity the 


not 
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making of $1,500 hunters and if they be specially well trained at 
the jumps they will have precisely such horses as now seem im- 
possible to many of them. 


It will be extremely unfortunate for the service if the 
officers sets as a standard for his charger the limitations of the 
average horse of the command he is leading or serving with. 
Following the principle embodied in that idea, the standard for 
officers’ uniforms, equipment and mental preparation should be 
radically changed. An officer may, and will often be required 
to do some specially difficult and arduous piece of riding that 
would probably never be confided to enlisted men. 

Above all, an officer’s position and rank demand that his 
mount be larger and more sightly than that of an enlisted man. 
That accords with all other elements of his surroundings. 

The following statement has been publicly expressed by 
the Chief of the Staff,who was voicing the views of the Secertary 
of War: 

“Probably the highest type of a war horse would result from crossing a 
large thoroughbred of inherited excellent temperament and of big bone and 
muscle with a stallion of similar qualifications. Of course that is the ideal— 
the standard that would be set, but which, unfortunately, can probably rarely 
be reached. The crossing of the thoroughbred (either way) just described 
with any of the breeds just enumerated would also give us fine mounts far 
in advance of what we now secure.” 


In the Service Test for chargers at and near Bennings, 
May 18th, the horses that won first, second and third place 
were each carrying more than two hundred pounds and each 
about sixteen hands, one inch high and weighed between 1,125 
and 1,200 pounds. The horse that came out first is practically 
a thoroughbred, the second horse is out of a saddle bred mare 
sired by a thoroughbred, and the third horse is about three- 
quarters thoroughbred. 

speaking of this test, the Secretary of War,* who was 

In speaking of this test, the Secretary of War,* who wa 
one of the patrol judges, stated: 

‘“As a test, the ride was invaluable, and a notable success. As a race, 
it furnished good sport. The test brought out the best in horses and men. 
It was something of an experiment. Such a test has never been held here 

*The Honorable Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, is an unusually 
bold rider to hounds. 
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before. Every horse was in condition to do better at the finish. The test 
developed that big, strong, and well-bred animals are the horses best suited for 
army use.” 


The above represents the views and policy of the War - 
Department. : 
By order of the Secretary of War, 
LEONARD Woop, 
Mayor General, Chief of Staff. 


A CAVALRY RESERVE. 


1. Our militia cavalry forms but a small part of the organ- 
ized militia of the country, and volunteer cavalry is slow to 
organize, equip and train after the outbreak of war. 

Hence the necessity of listing in time of peace, persons 
capable with short training of acting as officers of volunteer 
cavalry during war. 

2. The preparation of such lists under the Act of Congress 
approved January 21, 1903, (G. O. No. 57, W. D. 1909), has 
been a failure, because the examinations required are either too 
difficult or too academic for mature men or men of affairs: j 
there is no certainty that persons listed will receive volunteer 
commissions at the outbreak of war; and in general, there is 
no incentive for the best horsemen of the country to seek to be 
enrolled in an eligible list of volunteer cavalry officers. 





3. This may perhaps be remedied, by issuing commissions 
in time of peace to properly qualified persons as officers in the 
Cavalry Reserve Corps; accepting well-know horsemen 
who are graduates of recognized universities and colleges with 
a physical examination only; and prescribing for those horse- 
men who lack such diplomas, the examinations required by 
General Orders Number 57, War Department, 1909. 

4. The main incentive will be the issuing of commissions, 
and it is believed that, considering the favorable results fol- 
lowing the organization of a Medical Reserve Corps with its 
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hundreds of distinguished members on active duty, it will 
embrace men of education and standing among the hunt-clubs, 
polo-clubs, riding-clubs and individual horsemen in general 
throughout the country. 

5. Such a body of horsemen, though lacking technical 
knowledge of military drill and tactics, will insure for the cav- 
alry a body of horsemen who in time of peace will be a powerful 
factor towards improving and building up its organization; 
and in war, will give a list of men vu: affairs, accustomed to 
handling men, who will be available as officers of volunteer 
cavalry. 

6. Legislation is needed which will bring about the de- 
ired results, if practicable without extra cost to the govern- 

As horsemaiship is the controlling factor, such legislation, 
need not and should not apply to the other arms of the mobile 
army, as horsemanship is of small importance to the infantry; 
and to the field artillery, technical knowledge of the gun far 
overshadows the importance of horsemanship. 

The outline of a resolution for the action of Congress is 
appended. 

Based on this Resolution, regulations should be formulated 
prescribing the qualifications necessary for appointment in the 
Cavalry Reserve Corps, one of which it is believed should be 
ownership of a charger coming up to War Department specifi- 
cations. 

C. D. RHODEs, 
Captain Fifteenth Cavalry. 


AN ACT TO INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE CAVALRY OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled. 

That from and after the approval of this act, the cavalry 
of the United States Army shall consist of the regiments now 
authorized by law, and a Cavalry Reserve Corps as hereinafter 
provided. 
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Sec. 2. That for the purpose of securing a reserve corps 
of cavalry officers available for military service in the regular 
or volunteer forces, the President of the United States is au- 
thorized to issue commissions as first or second lieutenants to 
qualified horsemen, citizens of the United States, who are 
graduates of recognized universities or colleges and who shall 
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of the Cavalry Reserve Corps to be ordered upon active duty 


as herein provided, who is unwilling to accept such service, 
nor to prohibit an officer of the Cavalry Reserve Corps desig- 


nated for active duty from service with the militia or with the 
volunteer tro¢ ps of the United States, or in the services of the 
United States in any other capacity; And provided further, 
That any officer of the Cavalry Reserve Corps who is subject 
to call and who shall be ordered upon active duty as herein 
provided, and who shall be unwilling and refuse to accept such 
service, shall forfeit his commission; And provided further, 
That the President is authorized to honorably discharge from 
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the Cavalry Reserve Corps any officer thereof whose services 
are no longer required. 

Sec. 4. That officers of the Cavalry 
when called upon active duty in the service of the United 


Reserve Corps 


States as herein provided, shall be subject to the laws, regula- 
tions and orders for the government of the Regular Army, 
and during the period of such service shall be entitled to the 


law, said increase 
Provided, That 


pay and allowances of like grades in the Regular Cavalry, with 
increase for length of service now allowed by 

o be computed only for time of active duty: 
10 Officer of the Cavalry Reserve Corps shall be entitled to 
retirement or retirement pay, nor shall be entitled to pension, 
for physical disability incurred in line of duty while on 


1 


\ Cpt 


Sec. 5. That in the organization of United States volunteer 
cavalry, officers of the Cavalry Reserve Corps shall receive 
all grades including captain, 


to I 


preference in appointments t 
first lieutenant and second heutenant, under such regulations 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 
Sec. 6. That all Acts and parts of Acts in conflict with 

the provisions of this Act are hereby revoked. 
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wed rather from tne point of view of an army com 


The author’s views in regard to the handling of cavalry 
are of interest to cavalry officers. He describes in detail the 
manner in which the Germans contemplate using masses ot 
independent cavalry mt of their armies. He calls this 


“the independent cavalry doctrine and mentions General 


Von Bernhardi as its chief exponent. In regard to it he savs 
S2 he doctrine is essentially German 1n its origin and 
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cal superiority and high efficiency of its cavalry. It cannot, 


however, ke accepted blindly by other armies, which do not 
possess these advantages.’’ He comments on the cavalry duel 
which would probably result from an application of the Ger 
man ideas, as follows: ‘‘The superior cavalry will gain much 
for its side by its victory. If we are sure of gaining the day 1n 
such a separate application of force, and the enemy is weak 
enough to give us the opportunity, we would be foolish not to 


*PROTECTION IN WAR By Major General F. J. AYLMER, V. C., C. B. 
Hugh Rees, London. 
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avail ourselves of it. * * * * * If the chances in a pre- 


liminary cavalry duel are not very distinctly in our favor, we 


make a mistake in entrusting to our cavalry a part of the whole 
* result which is out of proportion to the importance of the sep- 
: arate force engaged. The defeat of our cavalry does not only 


¢ 


mean the loss of so many men and horses, but it lowers the 


rae 


morale of the command in every grade, and decreases the value 


of our forces for subsequent use. 


- 


There is an evident anxiety on this potnt in the minds of 
many advocates of the independent cavalry doctrine, and ex- 
pedients are suggested for minimizing the risks involved.  Per- 
haps this is particularly noticeable in the case of the French, 


1 


vho may have to contend against a cavalry which is at any 
rate superior innumbers. Cyclist detachments, bodies of 1n- 
fantry carried in wagons or motors, or made extremely mobile 
by lightening the loads carried on the men’s backs, and the cele 
brated detachments mixtes of the latest French school, are all 
uggested as methods of stiffening the cavalry mass.”’ 

There is also noticeable in the pages of General Aylmer’s 


work a painful consciousness of the British inferiority in cav- 





alry and he too has an expedient to offer. He recommends a 
“General Advanced Guard” composed of a division or corps of 
infantry with its complement of artillery and with all the cav- 
arly that can be spared after providing for the security of the 
j main body of the army. This ‘‘General Advanced Guard” is 
to operate from one to three or four days marches in front of 
the army. The cavalry commander is to be always subordi- 
nate to the commander of the “‘General Advanced Guard.” 
The only distinction apparent between this ‘‘General Advanced 
Guard” and the ordinary conception of a body of independent 
cavalry with an infantry support is that it is given less latitude. 
It is made strong enough and kept close enough to the main 
body of the army to prevent its being destroyed before it can 





be supported. An action in which it becomes engaged is to 
be merged in the general conflict between the opposing armies. 

The ‘‘General Advanced Guard” is to constitute a *‘Re- 
connaissance in Force,”’ to ascertain the enemy’s strength and 
dispositions and to gain the time and space necessary to enable 
the main body of the army to maneuver. 
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General Aylmer mentions the facts that the Japanese 
armies, although deficient 1n cavalry, did not make use of such 
‘General Advanced Guard”’ as he proposes; also that there 
he ‘“‘General Advanced Guard” may be caught 


between two strong hostile columns and crushed. His replies 


is danger that t 


+ +] hi 145 ar nter +4 :+ + 7m XT : 4 1c 
to these objedtions are interesting if not convincing. The dis- 
lvantage of a ‘General Advanced Guard”’ of all arms appears 


1 


1 . 11 ‘ap . 1 ‘4° ° 1 s 
» be that it would be lacKkINg 1n Mobpiuty; 1t ce uld reconnoiter 


only in one direction and it could not decline combat when in 
e presence of superior hostile forces as a body of independent 


err This is a small book, seven and one-half by 

Tripoli.” aires ai eile 

nche f 118 pages which gives narra- 

ncipal agements of the Italian-Turkish War 
in Tropoli from October 23, 1911, to June 15, 1912. 

: . chs ee ee | 

‘engagements, some of which 

re skirmishes, generally being attacks of the outp sts of 


by the Turks and Arabs, with few losses on either side, 





hers were more serious as to losses but none of them rose 


to the dignity of a battle either as regards the numbers engaged 
alties. However, there were several desperate 


‘ts 
Us 


there were hand-to-hand confli« 


fights and in some instances 
where the bayonet, saber, clubbed muskets, hand grenades 
and even stones were used with good effect. 

Inasmuch as this is the first, so-called, war in which several 
modern inventions, such as t 
1 dirigibles have been used in the field 


he wroplane, searchlights, wireless 


telegraphy, motor cars an 
in war, it is but natural to presume that much attention would 
them in a work of this kind. However, the use of 
the zroplane is noted only four times and then but briefly; 


the employment of searchlights is mentioned six times and more 


while mention is made of the dirigibles but twice. 


be given 


in detail: 


A narrative of the principal engagements of the Italian- 


=<" RIPOLI.”’ 
to June 15, 1912. 


Turkish War, during the period from October 23, 1911, 


By Lieutenatnt Colonel G. Ramaciotti, Commanding First Battalion, Second 
Australian Infantry. Hugh Rees, Ltd. London. Price, 2s. 6d. 
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On one of these occasions it is said that: ‘‘In this phase of the 
action the dirigible P 3 dropped bombs on the retiring Turks. ”’ 
Nothing is said as to the effect of the dropping of these bombs. 
It is reported that motor cars were used satisfactorily for de- 
livering ammunition and supplies and in removing the wounded. 

It is stated in this book that the Italian officers were armed 
with rifles and that ‘War Dogs” were employed on the line of 
sutposts or outside of the line of entanglements of some of the 


sut-works. 


On War A new book by von Bernhardi. This is 
of gratifying news to everyone interested in the 
To-day.” cavalry service. But although his latest book 
ontains a great deal of interesting matter relative to cavalry, 


is not exclusively a treatise on cavalry. It is, as might be 
nferred from the name, written from the point of view of the 
mmortal Clausewitz. The author points out that Clausewitz 
never completed the great work which he undertook. It may 
doubted if it can ever be really completed so long as war 
ontinues to present changes in its external forms. While war 
nains the same in its essential characteristics, the methods 
carrying it on differ from one epoch to another on account 
’ changes of conditions which von Bernhardi discusses in a 
id and interesting way inthis work. It isa worthy continua- 
tion of the work of Clausewitz and contains moreover a singu- 
larly frank description of European international politics and 
an able forecast of the changes which must be made even in the 
methods now contemplated of marching, maneuvering and sup- 
plying the immense armies which European nations will put 
in the field in the event of war. 
The author claims that the importance and value of cav- 
alry have increased with recent changes of c mnditions, but he 
believes that its chief role is in its independent employment for 


*©On War OF To-DAY.”’ By General Frederich von Bernhardi, Gen- 
eral of Cavalry, Retired. Authorized translation by Karl von Donat. 
Vol. I. Principles and Elements of Modern War. Volume II to follow 
this fall. Hugh Rees, Ltd. London. Price, nine shillings net per volume. 
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the purpose of gaining strategic advantages, rather than in its 
employment on the battle-field. The cavalry should be em- 
ployed on the flank or in rear of the hostile army and should 
come up in time for battle as did Stuart at Gettysburg. The 
disadvantages of loss of communication with the cavalry 
which were felt by Lee in that campaign will no longer exist 
because the cavalry will be able to maintain its communication 
with its own army by means of motor cyclists and wireless 
telegraphy. 

An idea of the contents of the book may be gained from the 
chapter headings. They are: The Secret of Modern War; 
Constancy in War; Experience of War and Speculation; 
Armies of Masses, Forces and Numbers; The Modern Arm 
and Means of Defence; Technical Appliances in Warfare; Thi 


Importance of Cavalry; March Technics; Supplies and Linc 


of Communication; Methodics in moving Armies; Self-r 


hance; Method and Command: The Importance of Permanent 
Defences; The Means of Naval Warfare 


The translation is by Karl von Donat and is literal rather 


than liberal, but is clear and precise 
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WHAT HORSE FOR THE CAVALRY? 


Regarding the book under the above title, Major F. A 
Boutelle, U. S. Army, Retired, writes as follows: 

‘*Mr. Spencer Borden’s book, ‘What Horse For the Cav- 
alry,’ is believed by the writer to be the most valuable con- 

















DONALD. 

Morgan (America). First prize Vermont State Fair, 1910. 
tribution to the cavalry horse literature of the day and perhaps 
of any day. 

‘‘Mr. Borden has had unusual opportunities and has seen 
the best horses for service of the world, with what would appear 
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to be the eyes of a seasoned campaigner. If he has not seen 
service, the army has missed a very valuable officer. It is 
hoped that he and others will continue the good work until 
the legs are written off the ‘so-called’ suitable horse for cavalry 
service which we have so often seen described.” 

Before receiving the above from Major Boutelle, permis- 


sion had been granted for the reproduction in the CAVALRY 








A Typical Nonius Stallion at Mezohegyes. 


JOURNAL a few of the many illustrations contained in his book 
and to publish extracts from his work. 
r 1 tg 1 1 + 


In the preface he say “They tell us that the United 


States possesses more horses than any country in the world 
excepting Russia. The figures given are 24,016,024 horses in 
1910, as against 21,625,800 in 1900, an increase of eleven and 
one-half per cent. 

“Mr. Rommel? Chief of the Animal Industry Division of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, writing for the JOURNAL 
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of the U. S. Cavalry Association for November, 1911, analyses 
these census figures in a manner to prove that these great num- 
ber of horses do not represent animals available for the Army.” 
é He then goes to show that not one in seventy-five of the 
licensed stallions in the States mentioned could, by any stretch 
; of the imagination, be considered a probable sire of a cavalry 


horse. 

















SLIEVE CALLION. 


Of the Kisber Stud of Hungary. 


He also says in the preface: ‘‘A horse cannot be bred and 
reared and trained in less than six years, one while the mare 





carries him, three while he grows to an age where his training 
can begin and two for him to mature and complete his education. 
We cannot go ‘shopping’ for horses because we have plenty of 
money. 


‘Now, a supply of horses cannot be met by any off hand 
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act of the will. Wecannot say ‘Let there be horses!’ and horses 






appear. 
‘*Tt is time Americans were wakened to the true conditions. 












With facilities and resources at our command this country . 
should never have to seek a horse supply for its army outside 

its own borders, as would be necessary in case of war within 

the next ten years.’ 

















YOUNG O-BEYAN, 
A pure Arab of the Hungarian Government Stud at Babolna. 


He then goes on to state that nearly all European nations 





have some scheme of government encouragement for horse 
breeding to insure a good supply of horses for the use of their 
armies. He also describes the several great studs that he 
visited in Europe, he having been given unusual facilities for 
inspecting them on account of the letters he carried from the 
high officials of this country. 
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Speaking of the custom of docking the tails of the horses, 
after having extolled Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany for his 
good qualities, he says: 

‘‘Nevertheless, Kaiser Wilhelm the II has allowed him- 
self—also his father, Kaiser Frederick—to be mounted on a 
horse with a docked tail, on the bronze statue at the end of the 
great bridge over the Rhine at Cologne. This is shocking as a 
matter of taste and probably unprecedented in all plastic art. 
The writer knows of no other example. 

‘‘Who would ever think of Napoleon, or Frederick the 
Great, or Alexander, or Wellington, or George Washington, 
riding a horse with the tail of a rabbit. In our own day, try 
to picture Lord Roberts or Kitchener on a bob-tailed horse. 
However, chacun a son gout! 

‘But one cannot fail to be reminded of our own General 
Phil Sheridan, one of the greatest cavalrymen of all history. 
It is said that as he lay dying at his home in Washington, his 
brother’ came to see him one morning. Colonel Sheridan 
asked if there was anything he could do for the General. He 
replied: ‘Yes, Mike, make me a promise.’ ‘Whatever you 
ask, Phil, I will try and do as you wish.’ ‘Well, Mike’ and 
the weary eyes wandered out of the window and rested upon a 
bronze equestrain statue outside, ‘Mike! When I am dead, 
if they put me on a horse, for God’s sake see that it is a better 


” 


one than that. 


PROMOTION AND ORGANIZATION. 


The attention of our members is particularly called to the 
valuable contribution in this number of the JoURNALby Captain 
Moseley on the subject of ‘‘The Relation of Promotion to Organ- 
ization.’’ Coming, as it does, from the cavalry representative 
on the Committee of the General Staff that has had in charge, 
fora year or more, of the preparation of a scheme of organization 
for our mobilearmy, it should receive the earnest attention of our 
cavalry officers. 
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Regarding the paragraph which Captain Moseley quotes 
from the July number of this JouRNAL, and which he criticises 
as giving a wrong impression, the Editor alone is responsible for 
the language used, and in fact, for the whole editorial from 
which this extract is taken. However, a re-reading of the para- 
graph in question, in connection with the entire editorial, will 
show, it is believed, that the article is along the lines of previous 
ones on the question of ‘‘One List for Promotion,’’ and which 
have had the hearty approval of the Executive Council of the 
Cavalry Association as wellasof all cavalry officers with whom the 
matter has been discussed. It is possible that the objectionable 
part of the paragraph quoted is contained in the sentence which 
reads as follows: ‘‘Rumor has it that this long delay in sub- 
mitting this report has been caused by a failure to reach an 
agreement as to how the resulting promotion that would follow 
the reorganization should be apportioned.”’ Judging from 
Captain Moseley’s article this rumor was not correct but at 
the same time that opinion had been expressed by several 
cavalry officers on many occasions. 

However, to discuss the report of the committee the lead- 


ing portions of which, as far as relates to the subject of promo- 


tion, have been published in the service periodicals, it is be- 
lieved that the conclusions arrived at and recommended for 
the equalizing of promotion, whenever an increase or decrease 
is made in any arm of the mobile army, is correct and in accord- 


i 


ance with the principle enunciated in the May, 1912, number 


of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, which ts as foliows 


corps Pat pe rant eer ears Bs a ; 
Che acceptance of the principie that the increase or de- 
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ferred as they would e ranked therein had they been origi- 
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nally commissioned in the branch to which transferred. 


At the same time it would be of interest to know how this 


committee arrived at the conclusion that ‘‘the practical appli- 


1 


cation of the straight one list principle was found to present 
difficulties impossible to overcome with justice toall concerned.” 


1 


What are these difficulties and how can the acceptance of this 


4 


principle do any injustice to any officer? 
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However, in the opinion of your Editor, this report does 
not go to the root of the evil of the inequalities of promotion 
in the army, although it may possibly cure some of the defects 
of the present system of promotion as regards the mobile army. 
It will still allow one officer who has through luck gained a 
grade over a brother officer to take precedence over him 
although the former may be his junior by years. There are 


rating 
WRENS 5.1: 


many officers now in the service who are still captains while 
their classmates are majors and this rule of promotion will not 
prevent this happening again in the future although probably 
not to so great an extent as under the old system. 

On the whole, this plan is a step in the right direction but 
it fails by a long way in curing the ‘evils of inequalities of 
promotion as illustrated in the comments on the proposed rules 
for relative rank and promotion, page 244. 
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BOTTLED BEER. 





“THE CHOICEST PRODUCT 
OF THE BREWERS’ ART.” 











Army Mutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 


Total Amount Paid Beneficiaries, - $1,850,806.87 
Reserve, . . . - 325,282.11 
Age Rate Per 
Years $1,000 
2 i - - - $13 61 
3 I - - - 1758 
41 - - - 23 88 


Membership limited to Commissioned Officers of the Army. 


Apply to the Post or Transport Surgeon for 
Application Blank or write to the Secretary. 


504 COLORADO BUILDING. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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e ew" You know that MURDOCKS means Quality. & 
When you buy Havoring extracts, spices, baking 
powder or coftee, you can be quite sure by inesist- 
ing on Murdocks. Because... 

The materials are the best 

The preparation is the best 

Those who use the goods want only the best 


Flavoring Extracts, Opt. Baking Powder, Spices 
PT and Hecla Coffee are Fully Guaranteed Under 
© the Pure Food Law, and Always Have Exceeded 
the Legal Standard of Purity and Quality. 


Z At First Class Grocers. 


} 
c.A. MURDOC K MPG. CO., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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Billiard Tables for private home use a Specialty. 
The table as illustrated above has our guarantee that it is equal to 
any of our $200.00 tables for playing purposes. This table can be had 
ina 34x7 size at $85.00; 3x6 table £65.00. 
By means of the adjustable top, which we supply, it is readily con- 
verted into a handsome Dining or Library Table, sold on easy payments. 
Catalogue showing different size of tables on application 
We will mail book showing 100 new shots on receipt of 20cts. 


Catalogue with full information sent free on application. 


Brunswick--Balke--Collender Co. 


Branch Houses in the Principle Cities of the United States, France, Germany and Mexico 


WHAT HORSE FOR THE CAVALRY. 


By SPENCER BORDEN 
An Expert Horseman who has inspected the principal 
Government Studs of Europe. 














An up-to-date book on this. live topic which is 
of such vital importance to our Cavalry and 
the Country at large. 


J. H. FRANKLIN CO, 
Fall River, Mass. 


Price $2.25, Postpaid. 


For Sale by the 
U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 















“*Tt’s Time 
you 

owned a 
Waltham’’ 
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WALTHAM 


COLONIAL SERIES. 
Walthams of the Colonial Serics re- 
present the last word in watch-making. 
They are made as thin as it 1s safe to 
make a reliable watch. They possess 
great beauty and will give a life long 
service of accurate time-keeping. 

We are headquarters = fine ~— 
than. Watches. All grades at a wide 
price range—cach grade the best at Absolutely Pure 
sts price. 
$10.00 to $40.00 The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 


WUERTH & SON. Gream of Tartar 
410 Delaware St., Leavenworth, Kan. NoAlum, No Lime Phosphate 















The 
COBBAR”’ 


FELT LIGHT 
EXERCISE SADDLE 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PATENT FELT SADDLE: 


Its extreme lightness. 

Cannot give horse sore back. 

If they havea sore back it is the only saddle 
which can be comfortably worn. 

They place the weight of the rider slightly 
more forward than the old style of saddle; a great 
advantage for race riding. 

A tall man can ride with his stirrups EXTREMELY 
short without having his knees right off the saddle, 
as this saddle is cut more forward than the old style. 

The tree cannot be broken or spread. 

It is exceptionally nice to ride jumping in, also 
for backing horses for first time as stirrups can be 
dispensed with. 

They cannot go down on to a horse’s withers. 

These saddles can be made in different sizes to 
suit customers, and can be made about 2 lb. in weight 
for racing, to 8 lbs. for hunting for which they are 
very suitable 


J | BARTLEY BROS. & HALL, "we¥sn7u" 


Medel 8 Ibs. 
Patent Ne. 6266 
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EMERY, Brrp, THAYER COMPANY. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to this well known 
rm of Kansas City, Missouri, as nearly all officers of the 
\rmy have been, at one time or another stationed in some 
arrison in the middle west and in consequence thereof have 
een patrons of this large department store. 

Their guarantee that all goods found not satisfactory, 
ven after having taken the same home or having received it 
yy mail or express, is one of the many good points about trad- 
ng at this store, which has proved to all who have traded with 
them, that they are reliable always and everything purchased 
there, by mai, or by person, is of the best quality. 
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The watch that 
made the dollar 


famous 


INGERSOLL WATCHES are sold by dealers everywhere 
Men’s Sizes $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. | Women’s and child- 
ren’s models $2.00. 

Booklet sent Free on request. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 173 Ashland Building, New York. 


























COLGATE & CO., Dept. 
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DE Maw 


DENTAL CREAM 


OOD, clean, sound 

teeth are necessary 

to ¢ 00d looks and 
to good health. To keep 
your teeth in condition, 
you should clean them 
twice a day with the 
efficient dentifrice — 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. 
Colgate’s is thorough in 
its cleansing, without 
harmful ‘‘grit’’—so deli- 
cious in flavor that clean- 
ing the teeth is a real 
pleasure. Its antiseptic 
aciion leaves the mouth 
ina wholesome, non-acid 
_condition. 
You mav have 


comtorts oy 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet 





, 
sending 


50 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Toilet Soap, luxurious, lasting, refined 


pe 
Q lai 


Two Aids to Good 
Appearance @ 


§ 


ws 6 cents 


COLGATE’S 


SHAVING 
STICK 





smoother and feel 
betterafteraquick, 
clean shave with Col- 
gate’s Shaving Stick. 
The beard is softened 
while the lather is worked 
up with the brush—no 
mussy rubbing-in with 
the fingers necessary. 


Y 


The latherisrich,creamy 
and lasting —the most 
wiry beard yields quickly 
and easily. The face feels 
refreshed after the shave 
because the Jather is 
notably free from uncom: 
bined alkali—softeniny, 
soothing, sanitary. 

¢ ot both of these 

7m Stamps. 











OUR face will be 
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Our Service The Best 


Whether you travel for the benefit of the service 
or for your own pleasure, you will find Santa Fe 
service closely approaches the military ideal of 
perfection. 


On Your Next Trip 
Travel Santa Fe 


Which is under one management from Chicago 
to California, El Paso, Galveston and Denver. 
Then you will have Pullmans to rest in and live 
on Harvey meals. 


Send for copies of ‘‘ California 
Limited’’and “Titan of Chasms.”’ 
Their perusal will prepare you 
for the good things you'll get 
when you do travel. 


E. E. HOOK, General Agent. 


Both Phones No. 28. 
428 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 





BK. W. SNYDER, Pres. J. H. ATWOUD, Vice-Vres. €. W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres. C. E. SNYDER, Cash. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States Depository) LEAVENWORTH, KAN. { State Depository 
County Depository j ( City Depository 


Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 


KE. W. Snyder C. W. Snyder John D. Edmond F. Wulfekubler Henry W. Mehl 
John H. Atwood Chas. E. Snyder Louis Vanderschmidt 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Depcsit 


dt with heip the Cavairv Journat it you mention tt when writes, 
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Sigmund 
Eisner 


Manufacturer of 


Clothing and 
Uniforms 
Red Bank, fi. 3. 


Factory: 
29-31 Bridge Ave. 














ESTABLISHED 1818 


\ Te Ts ~~ 
CC GLOTHING:: 
Gentlemens Furnishing ods, 
BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK. 
Fine Uniforms for Officers of the 
United States Army. 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 
Boots and Shoes. 


Civilian Clothing, Ready-Made 
and Made-to-Measure. 


Riding Suits and Breeches. 
English Hats. 


Haberdashery and Leather Goods 


ltustrated Cataleg Mailed cn Request, 





WE ARE FULLY PREPARED 


every merchandise need. 


TO SUPPLY YOUR 


A complete line of the best goods constantly in 


stock at the lowest prices. 





| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| 





Shoes, Millinery, 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Lad- 
ies’ and Men’s Ready-to-Wear, 
Fine Furnishings, Queensware, 
Drawing Instruments, etc., etc. 
Making Department. 


Dry Goods, 


An Exclusive Dress 











Mail Orders from any military post in America promptly and properly filled 


. Cor. 5th and Delaware. 


Applications by Officers for an open account will be favorably considered. 


WOOLFE & WINNIG, 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Lt will help the Cavalry Journal tf you mention it when writing. 
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——_JOHNG. HAAS, 


Washington, 

















Lancaster, a 
. D. ¢. 

I a. 1308 FEF street. 
1876cC. 1911. 








ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 





THE HAMMOND 


Standard, Portable, Durable, 








of HAMMOND |. 


Light, Compact, and Simple in 


S 
i JZ VISIBLE Construction. Twelve Styles 
F . ka NO. le ~_ of Type and All Languages 

¥ a | mit), written with a single machine. 


The 1912 Model Is 
‘Up to the Minute’’ 
in every feature. 


The Hammond has demon- 
strated its worth asan ARMY 
MACHINE in the hands of 
many prominent Officers, who 
have found it a faithful com- 
panion under the most trying 





conditions, and thins give it sistienals istie endorsement. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ST. LOUIS BRANCH 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
701 Mermod and Jaccard Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
General Offices, 69th to 70th Sts. and East River, New York, N. Y. 
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The Largest Typewriter Sale in a 





Ten Thousand 





Underwood Typewriters 





——, 


Chane a rinnerante aS . 





Union Telegraph Company for 


one 
Pally \ 
7 

A 


use in all offices throughout its 


Ba f/ + 
ith Id vast organization. 


rr All Telegrams, Night and 
A Day Letters in the future will be 
Y= typewritten on the Underwood. 


Every well known writing machine was carefully 
considered by the purchasing committee and the Under- 
wood won from the standpoints of practical utility and 


have been sold to the Western 
5 


mechanical construction. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co.. 


INCORPORATED 
Underwood Building New York 


Branches in all Principal Cities. 





ew Machine You Will Eventually Buy, ” 


EE Oe re en 
Tt will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention tt when wrtting. 
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The Army National Bank 


OF FORT 4 KANSAS. 


CHARTER No. 8796. 





Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 
CAPITAL, - - - $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 7,500.00. 


This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 





par every where as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 
E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 


Endorse your pay voucher. ‘Place to my credit with 


THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,’’ Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Dead 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Largest 
Quality. Varieties. 











by BOX CALF 
VICcl KID , 
, PATENT 


) ENAMEL ‘ 
4 \UEATHERS*) 






geet SHOE 


= 
Zo = Oil PASTE 


packs, Polis 





wie if 
a4 


ane RUSS 
J asees’sH 


SOFTENS “S&B 
5 0 PReseeNe oy 4 
ST ONDA") 


mary 
TREC T HONS On SOU 
















“GILT EDGE" for blacking and polishing | — and children’s boots and shoes, 
shines without rubbing, 2c. “FRENCH GLOSS,’ 

“DANDY”? combination for cleansing and = A all kinds of russett or tan 
boots, Shoes, saddles, bridles, etc.,25c. **S TAR”? size, 10c. 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take pride in having their shoes look Al. 
Restores color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 24c. “BABW 
ELITE”? size, 10c. 

“OIL, PASTE’? a waterproof paste polish. For all Black Shoes, 10c. 
‘“*AL,BO”"’ makes dirty Canvas Shoes clean and white. Each cake in a handsome 
aluminum box, with good sponge, 25c. 


Whittemore Bros. & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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GOLF OR HUNTING 


Still it don’t matter when 
you enjoy our 
NEW CATALOG No. 950 
Shows both, in fact everything 
IN 










SPORTING 
GOODS 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY, 


SchmednrOomsce 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















THE TRAVELER’S COMPANION 
A FIVE POUND PRIVATE SECRETARY 
High Grade Low Price 





, i ae Gi P Ro A Portable Typewriter built to 
ve stand hard usage. Can be easily car- 
ried ina traveling bag or suitcase. It 


=] 
Lee > ae “s ih f re) has Roller Bearings, Automatic Point- 
}> a @ er, Paper Release, Adjustable Margin 
cee and Interchangeable type. 


Oe It will double the abillity of the 
‘A rsh er az and Vouchers. 
is ee | Y ~ ar (S's M4) 
} Nee as fae Carbon copies of all work easily 
Nae ne al 





oe sail Officer to get out Reports, Warrants 
j kept for future reference. 


ae! Either Blickensderfer or Scientific 
: Keyboard. 
Write for Catalog A-67 


a fe: 


weer on 


Built of Aluminum and Steel. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn. 


FILING DEVICES “oreo invex 
CABINETS AND SUPPLIES, LOOSE LEAF MEMO. 
BOOKS, ENGRAVED CARDS. 


And alse for Sample at POSt Exchange Coupon Books 
SAML DODSWORTH BOOK CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 





SO hii. 
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Automatic Pistol | @: | 


Caliber .45 Government Model 
SPECIFCIATIONS: 


CAPACITY OF MAGAZINE....... 7 shots 
LENGTH OF BARREL.... ...5 inches only. 
LENGTH OVER ALL..... .....816 inches. 
WEIGHT ...... oS 39 ounces. 





15-A Pall Mall, London, S. W., England. 


The New SERVICE SIDE ARM! 





ey eae ...........Full blued, with Checked Walnut Stocks. 


CARTRIDGES: Caliber .45 U. S. Government, 236 grain bullet. 
Caliber .45 Colt Automatic 200 grain bullet. 
(Both rimless; smokeless powder; full jacketed bullet.) 


Every officer should send for a copy of new instruction booklet M-27 for this Arm. 


Colt’s PATENT FIRE, ARMS Hartford, Conn. 








AFACHENOR:BARTBERGERS 
ENGRAVING OMPANY 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ZINCANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 
— KANSAS CITY — 
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Gterebons 


The Big Store. Leavenworth, Kansas. 

















Prompt—Accurate—-Efficient Service. 
For 36 years The Big Store has been known as An 
Army Store. It is one of the largest, most modern and 
finest equipped buildings of its kind in the State. 


55 DEPARTMENTS. 

Specializing in Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, | 
Shoes, Millinery, Corsets, Men and Women’s Wearing | 
Apparel, Glassware, Crockery, House Furnishings, | 
Furniture and Rugs. Each Department—a complete 


THE ETTTENSON DRY GOODS CO. 


Tien Ebbitt Rouse 


store. 
DRY COODS- 
| Washington, D. C. 


os ESTABLISHED 1875 
For Over Thirty Years! | 











L 








THE STORE OF QUALITY 








We invite you to an inspection of our | Army and Navy 
’ new Fall stock of Dress Goods | Headquarters... 
a Silks, Wash Goods, all lines of | 
ee ee includ- | « Catering directly to 
ing “Sampeck” Clothes for Boys | the members of both 
Floor Rugs, Carpets, Linoleum | branches of the service. 
Curtains and Curtain Materials. Literally a new house 
—— throughout—modern in 
Dress Making Parlors on Third Floor | every appointment. 
Madam HALL and Miss MALLOY, Modistes. a 
+ a American Plan, $3.00 to $6.00 par day, 
414-16-18 Delaware St., European Plan, $1.50 to $4.00 per day. 
LEAVENWORTH, - KANSAS. 
‘ ‘ G. F. SCHUTT, Proprietor ; 
It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing 
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Tennis, Golf, 
Base Ball, Cricket, 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball, 
Athletic Equipment. 


Catalogue Free. 


Standard Quality 


There is no quicksand more unstable 
than poverty in quality and we avoid 


this quicksand by standard quality. 


A. GC. SPALDINC & BROS. 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 

Newark Baltimore Columbus 8t. Paul 

Boston Washington Detroit Los Angeles 

Philadelphia St. Louis Milwaukee Seattle 

Pittsburg Kansas City Indianapolis New Orleans 

Buffalo Cincinnati Louisville Atlanta 

Syracuse Cleveland Minneapolis Dallas 

Montreal, Canada Toronto, Canada 

London, England Birmingham, England Manchester, England 

Edinburgh, Scotland Sydney, Australia } 
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It will help the Cavalry Journal tf you mention it when writing. 















We 


Guarantee 


That the Reyal Standard Typewrite: 
is made of the highest grade ma- 
terials obtainable and by the 

most skillful workmen money 

can hire; ‘ 
That it will do work of the 
best quality for a greater 
length of time at less ex- 
pense for upkeep than 
any other typewriter, 
regardless of price. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 








New Model 5 | | 


The latest development 
in typewriters — has JTwo- 
color Ribbon, Tabulator, Back 
Spacer; Hinged Paper 
Fingers, Tilting Paper Table, 
Roller-bearing Escapement, 
Dust Shields, and other ae- 
sirable improvements to be 
the Royal. 
everything 


also 


found only in 
$75, 


cluded—no extras. 


Price in- 














| 


Many of the largest and most exacting concer: 
have adopted the Royal as their standard typewrit 
‘They began by trying ove machine; they now 
They could afford any typewriter; they use the k 
they have proved that for etliciency, combined w 
the Royal stands without equal among all typew 
Let this truth sink deep. It emphasizes \ 
it to yourself and your firm to get the fucts c 
Royal. Here aze a few of them: 
Fact 1 


wo! 


The Royal is unconditionally guaranteed to 
k for a longer time, at less upkeep expe! 
isually listed at 33% per cent. higher in price. 
Fact 2—The Roval has every desirable feature and i: 
found in azy typewriter, with several features ex 
Fact 3—The Roval has established a new standar 
ndurance. We have ye lea f a single Ri 
endurance, e have yet to learn of a singie I 
in reasonable service. 
Fact 4 


maci 





There are fewer Royal repairmen today, 

nes in use, than for any other typewriter. 

Fact 5—Whien y 
ization, 


ou buy a Royal, you deal with a we 


with unlimited resources to back up its m 
There are many other facts you ought to kn: 
marvel among typewriters. “They are interesting 


“The Royal Book’’—write for 


Demonstration! Best concerns everywhere are having th: 
Royal demonstrated in their offices. Let us do this for y« 
where you are, write to our New York office and our br 
will give you prompt attention. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 54 Royal Typewriter Build 


Branch Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cuties of th 





The Royal Typew 
Endorsed by “Big Bus: 









rit 





, New! 


vd 

















RICHARD SPRINGE,  “2AVexWortH, 


Military Tailor and Outfitter. 
AL SP SEEPS NYS AIAN RENNIN NE AAAI IS 
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A FEW PRICES 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Plain Work, no Lining, $18 00 2\ 00 
American Goods, - FY tf 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Best Work, full Lining, $38 00 $4 00 
Imported Goods, - ' a 


We have many other qualities to offer. 


Samples will be forwarded upon request. 


SSP PSE EL’ ISI LPF AT ASS EP NS LAP BPA EO SER LN SDP. 











ANDREW ALEXANDER 





——_ 











a | 


REGULATION BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Tan Calf Boot (like cut) right and left leg pattern...$15 
Tan Russia and black wax calf Boot Regulation 


style A $1 2.00 
Imported pigskin Puttees...... $5.00, $7.00 
SERVICE SHOES. 
Tan Calf Blucher, no hooks to wear ae g=> 
with Puttees, plain toes or with c ss T 
Eh ORO Sea CD $6.00 } | 
Tan Grain Blucher, double sole to : | 
heel, broad low heel $6.00 } ! 
White Canvas lace shoes.. $4.00 } \ 
White Canvas Blucher * a 
Oxford..... 223 SS. O } , 
When ordering Boots state fn | 


size and width of shoe, with calf 
measure over riding breeches, 





Sixth Avenue at Nineteenth Street. y s 
Fifth Avenue above Forty-fifth Street. New Y Or k. 











It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention tt when writing. 
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To CHICAGO and EAST 


La Sale arriving Station 


(In the Heart of the City) 
Only Station on Elevated Railway. 


Chicago Terminal Rock Island Lines 


Electric lighted trains with very best equipment every day to Chicago. 
£ 5 j 5 A g' 


Chicago Limited Golden State Limited 
Leaves - 5:20 p.m. Leaves K.C., - 9°05 p.m. 
Arrives - 8:20 a.m. Arrives - - - 10:45 a.m. 


Tickets, reservations, information 


City Office 424 Delaware St. 


F 8) C kK LEAVENWORTH. 
Is a nd Telephones No. 150. 


J. M. ALLEN, 


General Agent. 


J. A. STEWART, General Passenger Agent, Topeka, Kan. 


t 


























Uncle Sam Says: 


“Wurlitzer Musical Instruments are 0.K. 


For 52 years Wuriitzer Musical Instruments have been the 
World’s Standard. 
We Supply the United States Government. 


” 


Hundreds of prices cut in half this year: $100 Cornets, only $50; 
$20 Cornets, only $10; $50 Trombones, only $25; $100 Violin Outfits, 
only $50; $20 Violin Outfits, only $10; $25 Guitar and Mandolin Out- 
fits, only $12.50. Free course of music lessons with each instrument. 
Many other rare opportunities in Band Instruments, Talking Machines, 
Old Violins, Pianos and everything musical. Easy monthly payments. 
Sheet Music and instruction books at half. 


(ie te ee JFREE 


New ‘Band cataneg 


« 306 ) pag es. aioe 





+ The Rudolph: Wurlitzer Cc o. 
\ ph 17 E. 4th Av. Cincinnati 266 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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20% DISCOUNT TO U.S. A. ——— 


LATEST REGULATION 
(Solid Nickle.) 








WHITMAN 
POLO AND HUNTING 





THE ENGLISH POLO a, 
ges°All Pigskin Puttee, Al Quality, per Pair - $6 00“tsu 


(We export this | uttee to England, France and Germany.) 


The Whitman Officer's, complete, - $20, $22, $25, $27 ae 233: 
The Whitman Polo, complete, - - _ $2! }3O, $40 
The English Polo, complete, - - - - - 

We manufacture every type of saddle and saddle-tree and are the sole makers of the 
celebrated Whitman. the latter in some seventy-five different styles. Our factory is the most 
modern equipped and the only one in the world producing nothing but equestrian goods, 
Everything from **saddle to Spur,’’ Illustrated catalog free. All prices quoted 
subject to above discount. 

The MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. Successors to Whitman Saddle Co. 

106D Chambers St., New York City. 








Ketcheson Printing Co. 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTERS. 


321 Delaware St. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 











The Pre-eminent Cuvee: 
of 


C hampagne 


Their 
fine quality 
will at once 


commend them 





to the i - 

a Py Y . ; yee C is I Ce ft 4 
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aia.: ae . most critical Be We 
| MOET & CHANDON “gg & CHAND® 


EPERNAY- FRANCE 








™ HAMPAGNE t 
iene, EPERNAY-FBANCE  } 
Mc KES< w-You-* 















MOET & CHANDON MOE 
WHITE SEAL IMPERIAL CROWN 
‘* VERY DRY" BRUT" 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 


NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


























